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First Conference of 
Ministers and Directors of 
Education of the American 
Republics 


In the midst of history’s most destructive global war,.the First Conference of 
Ministers and Directors of Education of the American Republics was assembled in 
Panama City, Panama, on September 27, 1943, at the invitation of Don Ricardo 
Adolfo de la Guardia, President of the Republic of Panama. These educational 
emissaries representing the 21 American Republics sought to lay the groundwork 
in understanding for the edifice of continuing peace and cooperation among the 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere—an edifice which should stand as a symbol to 
all the world. 


More Than F ifty Resolutions Passed 


Among the more than 50 resolutions passed in the 8-day Conference the follow- 
ing one on Fundamental Principles of Education in America may be especially noted: 


“That American education must be guided by the principles which shape Western 
culture; and it shall aim: 

1. To achieve the harmonious development of the child in physical, intellectual, 
and moral aspects, insisting upon the formation of character. 

2. To exalt respect for the dignity of the common man and for freedom of the 
spirit. 

3. To contribute to the practice of liberty and the realization of social justice. 

4. To strengthen the sentiments in favor of international peace and American 
solidarity. ... 

5. To maintain and perfect democratic processes. 

6. To give to all equal opportunities in the different levels and branches of 
education. ... 

7. To form work habits with the idea of making full use of the land and to 
create wealth sufficient to raise the material and spiritual level of the American 
peoples.” 

Other resolutions adopted point the way toward application of these funda- 
mental principles in more concrete projects, such as, for examples, the recom- 
mendations: 

That a contest be conducted under the auspices of the Pan American Union to 
secure a secondary school textbook on the history of the Americas which would be 
acceptable to all the republics and which they might consider for official use; that 
September 11, the anniversary of the death of the great Argentine educator, Demingo 
Sarmiento, be designated as Teachers’ Day throughout the American republics and 
that appropriate ceremonies be held on that date each year to honor those indis- 
pensable servants of humanity, the school teachers; that schools bearing the names 
of sister republics throughout the Americas should receive maps, pictures, textbooks 
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Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
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duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 
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U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION FOR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission, 
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quested that they be used so that their 
original meanfng is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all edu- 
cational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
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emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
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material. 
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School-Plant Planning for Post-War 
Construction 


National Council on Schoolhouse Construction 
Urges Surveys and Consultative Services 


Immediate comprehensive surveys to 
determine the neéd for and location of 
post-war school facilities were urged by 
the National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction at its recent meeting in 
Cincinnati. The Council alsc urged the 
preparation of at least preliminary floor- 
plan sketches for a post-war public works 
shelf of school projects, and stressed the 
importance of increasing consultative 
services in school-plant planning at the 
Federal and State levels. 


Officers Elected 


The Council elected the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: President— 
S. P. Clemons, director, Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning, South Carolina 
State Department of Education; vice 
president—W. K. Wilson, educational 
supervisor, Division of School Buildings 
and Grounds, New York State Education 
Department; secretary-treasurer—J. L. 
Graham, director of School Building 
Service, Florida State Department of 
Public Instruction; 3-year member of the 
Executive Committee—I. O. Friswold, 
director, Division of Buildings and Busi- 
ness Administration, Minnesota State 
Department of Public Instruction; 1- 
and 2-year hold-overs on the Executive 
Committee, respectively, are John E. 
Nichols, supervisor of buildings and 
plans, Connecticut State Departmen: of 
Education, and Gerald E. Irons, commis- 
sioner of school housing and boundaries, 
Cleveland Board of Education. 


Statement of Policies 


The following resolution dealing with 
policies regarding the respective rela- 
tionships of Federal, State, and local 
agencies in connection with the plan- 
ning and construction of post-war public 
schoo] facilities was adopted by the Na- 
tional Council: 

“The National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction urges legislation and direc- 
tives which will assure that educational 
functions connected with the planning 
and construction of educational facili- 
ties be under the direct control and su- 
pervision of the regularly constituted 
educational authorities at the Federal, 
State, and local levels. To make possible 





the attainment of this objective it is 
essential that the following policies be 
observed at all times: 


“I. Policies Relating to Planning 


1. That only the regularly constituted 
educational agencies conduct surveys 
and field studies to determine the need 
for and location of educational plant 
facilities. 

2. That drawings and specifications 
for educational plant facilities be based 
on the results of such surveys and studies 
and be prepared solely by or under the 
direction of the regularly constituted 
educational authorities. 

3. That no Federal agency or repre- 
sentative of any Federal agency be au- 
thorized to review or approve drawings 
and specifications for educational facili- 
ties except to assure compliance with 
minimum construction standards which 
will not affect the educational utility of 
the plant. 

4. That Federal funds made available 
to assist States and local school adminis- 
trative units in the determination of need 
and preparation of drawings and speci- 
fications for educational facilities be ad- 
ministered by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the State boards (or State 
departments) of education. 


“II. Policies Relating to Construction 


1. That local school administrative 
units assume responsibility for initiating 
and for legally administering the con- 
struction of educational facilities within 
their respective units on the basis of 
needs determined and drawings and 
specifications developed in accordance 
with the foregoing policies. 

2. That the responsibility for pre- 
scribing and enforcing minimum con- 
struction standards for educational proj- 
ects involving the use of Federal funds 
be assigned to competent State or local 
authorities or to some designated Fed- 
eral construction agency qualified to as- 
sume that responsibility. 

3. That Federal funds made available 
for grants in aid or loans to States or 
to local school administrative units for 
the construction of 2ducational facilities 
be made available only for projects 
planned in accordance with the foregoing 
‘Policies Relating to Planning’ and on 
the basis of relative urgency of need of 
individual projects as determined by 
regularly constituted educational au- 
thorities and that such funds be allo- 
cated in accordance with certificates 
issued by the U. S. Office of Education.” 
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and other educational materials from the republics for which such schools have been 
named; that private schools be licensed by the state and that they meet certain 
standards. - 

There were also recommendations as to the establishment of schools or con- 
tinuation courses for adults; as to industrial and technical schools; as to the 
furtherance of physical and health education; as to the eradication of illiteracy; 
and as to the exchange of educational information among the American republics. 


Inter-American University Given Preliminary Approval 


Consideration and preliminary approval of the Conference was given to the 
proposal that the American republics support the recently established Inter- 
American University in the City of Panama. Such a university has been: under 
discussion for many years. The Panama Conference approved the idea, though a 
number of delegations, including that of the United States, recorded an affirmative 
vote on the project with the understanding that it should be submitted to their 
respective governments for further study. 








President de la Guardia’s 


Address 


Following is the address delivered by Don Ricardo Adolfo de la Guardia at the 
inauguration of the First Conference of Ministers and Directors of Education of the 


American Republics: 


Honorable Delegates: 

In the name of the Panamanian Na- 
tion and Government, and in my own, 
I extend to you a fraternal greeting on 
the inauguration of the First Conference 
of Education of the American Republics. 
I also express to you my desire and con- 
viction that the work of this exemplary 
assembly will have vast and firm results 
for the social and cultural developments 
of our twenty one republics, whose repre- 
sentation you exhibit so worthily as well 
as elegantly. 

Nothing less can be expected of per- 
sons, like yourselves, who interpret ac- 
curately the significance of the moment 
in which we live, along with the desires 
and aspirations of the peoples of the Con- 
tinent. We are participants of the most 
cruel and terrible struggle that history 
has ever seen. Thousands of men are 
perishing daily in the fields of battle; 
millions and millions are working to their 
full extent, robbing hours from their 
sleep and rest; moreover, there are many 
more who are bearing privations and suf- 
ferings in all the democratic countries 
and in those which have fallen tempo- 
rarily under the dominion of the sinister 
invader. But all this effort, sacrifice and 
grief find meaning and value in the cer- 
tainty that we are fighting to abolish the 
injustice and the tyranny in the organ- 
ization of nations, and to abolish hatred 


and war as an instrument in the rela- 
tions among states. 

In this crossroads of the world at war, 
the representatives of America are united 
to discuss and settle problems of peace, 
the most important of the peace prob- 
lems, namely, those which comprise the 
problems of education and culture. 
Everything in this meeting is full of sig- 
nificance. The place, which in the 
prophetic vision of the great Bolivar is 
indicated as the seat of the assembly 
which is to organize and direct the des- 
tiny of the harmonious and unified world 
of tomorrow. The moment which, as I 
have just finished saying, is one of the 
gravest of humanity. And the objectives 
which, apart from any determination to 
dominate men by material force, are de- 
fined, in their deepest meaning, as a 
concentration of the efforts to make 
every American a participant of the 
most reliable and most elevated results 
of human experience in the field of scien- 
tific investigation, artistic expression and 
philosophical discussion. Our resources 
in this Conference, and in the applica- 
tions which are to follow it, are only those 
which are offered by our thinking and 
our strength, which is born of the com- 
mon conviction in the nobility and great- 
ness of the work to be realized. 

History records congresses of nations 








for the adjustment of political interests 
and for the growth of the sciences and 
arts; but never before did people agree 
on such a vast and generous plan as this 
one of the First Conference of Ministers 
and Directors of Education of the Amer- 
ican Republics. 

“The age of the Americas has arrived,” 
proclaims Nicholas Murray Butler, Presi- 
dent of Columbia University, in a mem- 
orable address, in which he emphasizes 
that “after four hundred and fifty yea: ;, 
the center of gravity of the world, both 
in the intellectual as well as in the po- 
litical and the economic, has followed 
Cristopher Columbus across the Atlantic. 
After the long and marvellous antiquity 
of Greece and Rome, which for more 
than a thousand years formed the char- 
acter and directed the destiny of the 
Western World, came and passed away 
the Dark and Middle Ages. The Modern 
Age, which received from Western 
Europe its strength and character and 
which is already giving clear signs of 
coming to its end, followed them. The 
twenty or so independent nations which 
this age brought with itself—Murray 
Butler adds—oscillate today on the bal- 
ance.” 

Peace, the foundation of progress, rests 
upon education, because free examina- 
tion, rigorous analysis and honorable 
discussion are likely to displace the argu- 
ments of force, wherever these principles 
which give life to democratic tolerance, 
are put into practice. “There is no evil 
that peace does not heal, nor injury 
which does not find reparation in order,” 
said Pablo Arosemena, the famous re- 
publican, and his statement can serve 
as an optimistic token on this occasion, 
in which before the horrors of war you 
are disposed to seek the form of educat- 
ing the coming generations for the en- 
joyment of a permanent and worthy 
peace. The organization of systems by 
means of science will offer, without 
doubt, the formula to diminish the ex- 
termination of men and the ruination of 
peoples. 

You will be lending great service to 
political philosophy and to the sciences 
in general, if you raise the problem which 
involves the preservation of democracy 
in the field of ideological speculation, 
without impairing tolerance and freedom 
of investigation which are its vital 
sources, especially now that there are en- 
throned absolutist hypotheses and theo- 
ries, which try to eradicate through vio- 
lence all contrary assertion. 

In the intellectual sphere, creator of 
political action and public effort, it is 
not permissible to deny the exercise of 
the faculties of the spirit, as imposed by 
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the force of a doctrine raised to political 
power, because this would be equivalent 
to paralyzing evolution and to betraying 
centuries of accumulated experience, 
which are projected in the centuries to 
come, marking tracks of progress; be- 
cause this would deprive men of their 
inalienable right to think. 

A spokesman of my Administration 
declared from this platform that, even 
if anti-democratic activity in the centers 
of culture of America is impossible, there 
is much to fear from verbal democracy 
and pseudo-democracy, because both 
adulterate and deviate consciously or un- 
consciously the ideal and lead to oppo- 
site ends. The first, the exclusively lit- 
erary democracy, the one of cries, dis- 
turbances and speeches, is on occasion 
likely to disorient, confuse and even hin- 
der the development of pure democracy; 
for this reason it is looked upon favorably 
in aksolutist meetings, which use it as a 
vehicle of infiltration. The second, 
pseudo-democracy, that other form 
through which prominent despotism 
gains proselytes, adopts almost always 
the position of the censor, determines 
what is or fails to be democratic and, 
in such a privileged position, dictates its 
opposing verdict against the efficient 
orientation of the educational function. 

Within the scope of universal collabo- 
ration, our America has to perform an 
important and very original role. The 
historical development has made it such 
that, on the basis of indigenous cultures, 
we have received the instruments, the 
institutions, and the ideas of European 
civilization. The northern part of the 
continent was the seat of the Anglo- 
Saxon branch of that civilization, while 
the rest remained subject to the dominion 
and the influence of Iberian culture and, 
finally, came to be fertilized by French 
thought. It appears, thus, that we the 
Americans are destined to create a new 
synthesis which will only have its highest 
value, if we express it with our own 
accent and in a language which inter- 
prets adequately our American intimacy. 

It is in this order of ideas that I place 
the work and importance of the meeting 
which we have just inaugurated, and of 
the common action which it is to initiate. 
Firm basis of your activities is the inter- 
american University, which will receive 
extraordinary authority from you. With 
the foundation of this educational in- 
stitution is fulfilled an old desire of the 
Panamanian nation, expressed for the 
first time at least about 30 years ago, and 
recognized as appropriate and feasible in 
the Third Pan-American Scientific Con- 
gress, in the commemorative Bolivarian 





- Congress, which was held in this same 








place in 1926, and also in the Congress 
of Ministers of Education of Central 
America, held in San Jose, Costa Rica, 
last September. 

“Panama calls for union” said a short 
time ago, from this very platform, a 
famous son of America, my distinguished 
colleague, Dr. Carlos Arroyo del Rio, 
President of Ecuador. This phrase, 
which Panama adopts with pleasure as 
the motto of her historical mission, syn- 
thesizes the high aims which stimulate 
our international action. 

In this soil destined by the genius 
Bolivar as the capital of the universe, all 
the Isthmian Governments have labored 
energetically for the political binding of 
the peoples of America. But experience 
shows us, increasingly, that the political 
unity of peoples is the last stage in the 
process of the consolidation of free men. 
This necessarily must be preceded by 
spiritual unity, by economic solidarity 
and by educational understanding. The 
unity of thought should begin from the 
class-room, where the soul and the char- 
acter of the citizen, who is the living cell 
of the political organism, are wrought. 
Without this strong basis of spiritual 
union, strengthened also by productive 
economic ties, all attempts to aspire for 
political union in a solid and stable form, 
are useless. 

Only the spiritual, cultural and educa- 
tional union of peoples will be able to 
create peace among men and prevent the 
conflicts that periodically bleed the world 
and spot the fields of civilization with 
misery and mourning. In the final 
analysis, war is nothing more than the 
violent manifestation of the incapacity 
of civilized man to eliminate in periods 
of peace, the disruptive germs, which 
when disregarded in their embryonic 
stage, degenerate into complete. disorder. 
What can be then, gentlemen, more op- 
portune in this crucial period of the 
world, while the highest minds inquire 
into the formula of a lasting peace, than 
to stop here in this amphitryonic Isthmus 
to lay the foundations of a temple for the 
cultural, spiritual and educational unity 
of the free men of America! 

For the Panamanians, the Interameri- 
can University will be a center of activity 
in which the spiritual instruments of 
continental solidarity will be revised and 
be affirmed. 

As a matter of fact, the five institutes 
which my government has planned, will 
serve as the way of bringing to realiza- 
tion the First Conference of Ministers 
and Directors of Education of the Amer- 
ican Republics, because its constitution 









is different from the classic plan of Uni- 
versity Faculties, which follow the disci- 
plines of the sciences as a whole for pro- 
fessional reasons, in order to penetrate 
into the comparative studies of the com- 
munity and man of our hemisphere by 
a consideration of his needs, aspirations 
and ideals during the pre-historical pe- 
riod, the conquest, the colonial period, 
and the present. 

These Institutes of Investigation and 
Seminars are divided thus: 

Archeology and History: to obtain 
from the past the key to the social phe- 
nomena whose explanation is not to be 
found within the forces of the present 
medium. ‘ 

Sanitary Sciences: for the vital better- 
ment of individuals and for the improve- 
ment of rural and urban populations. 

Economic Sciences: to compare statis- 
tics and indicate the factors of equilib- 
rium in productive possibility, the ca- 
pacity of consumption and the regularity 
in the distribution of wealth. 

Comparative Legislation and Interna- 
tional Law: for the examination of the 
institutions, its origins, its development 
and the kind of influences that operate 
in each political demarcation, as well as 
the systematic classification of general 
principles of the relations of the Ameri- 
can states among each other, and of 
these with the rest of the nations of the 
earth. 

Folklore and Art: to understand the 
emotional character of our people and to 
know, through their melodies, their 
rhythm, their legends and their literary 
expressions, the reactions of the environ- 
ment on the popular soul. 

A perfect harmony exists, as you see, 
among these five Institutes of the Uni- 
versity, upon which you will stamp the 
most skillful direction. 

On expressing to you the deep grati- 
tude of my fellow citizens end of my 
Government for the favorable reception 
given by your illustrious governments to 
the initiative of establishing on the Isth- 
mus the Interamerican University, and 
for the unanimous vote of the Board of 
Directors of the Pan American Union 
that Panama be the seat of this As- 
sembly, I fervently hope that the mag- 
nificient work that you are undertaking 
may grow in the course of the century 
and engrave your names as a just hom- 
age to your labor. 


Gentlemen: 

In the name and representation of the 
government of Panama, I formally de- 
clare inaugurated the First Conference of 
Ministers and Directors of Education of 
the American Republics. 
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Commissioner Studebaker’s 


Address 


Following is the address given by Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, before the First Conference of Ministers and Directors of Education 


of the American Republics: 


The Government of the United States 
of America Congratulates the Panaman- 
ian Government on its inter-American 
statesmanship in taking the initiative in 
calling this First Conference of Ministers 
and Directors of Education of the Amer- 
ican Republics. We sincerely hope that 
this Conference is indeed only the first 
one of the leaders of education of our 
republics, and that the time will never 
come when it can be truthfully said that 
the last Inter-American Conference of 
Ministers and Directors of Education has 
been held. 

I doubt that we are fully cognizant of 
the great significance of this gathering. 
Whether we have reached many de- 
cisions for concerted action is not the 
real test of the importance of the Con- 
ference. We have witnessed at least a 
century of educational development ac- 
complished with relatively little coopera- 
tion among the countries. Now, after 
the many decades of independent ac- 
tivity, the obvious willingness, yes, the 
eagerness with which we meet together 
for the first time to search for and agree 
upon some common purposes to be 
achieved through education is an indi- 
cation of a sense of comradeship which 
should hearten all of us with high hope 
that henceforward we shall find increas- 
ingly effective means of mutually help- 
ful collaboration. \ 


Appreciation Expressed 

For these reasons and many others, my 
Government expresses its deepest appre- 
ciation to the honorable President of 
Panama, to the distinguished Minister 
of Education of this sister Republic, and 
to all other Panamanian officials who 
have so brilliantly demonstrated their 
devotion to the cause of education by 
calling this Conference, and who have 
throughout the past week so graciously 
and generously extended to all delegates 
the sincere hospitality of Panama. 

For several years, as you know, the 
Good Neighbor Policy has been one of the 
primary objectives of the American Re- 
publics. But in my country, especially 
with respect to education, that policy has 
been given a strong impetus only during 
very recent years. Like all peoples 
throughout the Americas, the citizens of 
the United States had beéh preoccupied 


with domestic problems. The basic 
curriculum of the schools was relatively 
provincial except for those courses which 
involved phases of the history, geogra- 
phy, and culture of Europe, and to a 
lesser extent of the Orient. 

Of course, a few of our students in the 
colleges and universities pursued special 
studies of Latin-American life, but the 
vast majority of our citizens had little or 
no contact with your culture. The most 
definite provision for the study of Latin 
America by the rank and file of our 
citizens was in a brief course of a few 
weeks’ duration in geography in the 
elementary schools, taken by children at 
the age of about ll or 12 years. Muchof 
the subject matter of this very inade- 
quate course was soon forgotten because 
of the immaturity of the pupils at the 
time they undertook the study. 

Realizing that in the final analysis the 
Good Neighbor Policy must rest upon a 
broad base of understanding and appre- 
ciation of Latin America by multiplied 
millions of our citizens, not merely by a 
few persons at the intellectual apex of 
our total pyramid of population, and 
seeing clearly that while engaging in 
many other neighborly activities, some of 
which were of a reciprocal nature, we 
decided that our first obligation was to 
put our own cultural house in order, as 
we say. 

We, therefore, embarked on a very far- 
reaching educational program within the 
United States of America which we have 
been and are now pursuing vigorously 
with the determination to be certain that 
the curriculum of the schools at all levels 
and in its various courses whenever ap- 
propriate is thoroughly readjusted and 
completely adequate for our new pur- 
pose. That new purpose is to create a 
nation of people who habitually appreci- 
ate and admire the beauty and unique- 
ness of Latin-American culture. And, 
as I have said, we expect that attitude 
to be based sure-footedly upon a solid 
foundation of understanding. 


Some of the High Points 
Described 


Perhaps you will be interested in a 
description of some of the high points 
in this program of education for inter- 


American friendship in which severgl 
agencies of the Government have been 
active, but most especially the Depart- 
ment of State, the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, and the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

You are well informed about my 
country’s cooperation with your republics 
in providing assistance to help you carry 
on many important educational activi- 
ties in your countries. It is, therefore, 
unnecessary for me to report on these 
cooperative programs. However, I shall 
ask your indulgence in permitting me 
to tell you some of our experiences within 
the United States. 


Radio Program-— 
“Brave New World”’ 

In 1937 we launched the first Nation- 
wide inter-American educational effort. 
It was a program of 26 weekly half-hour 
radio broadcasts over the national net- 
work of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, carried by about 100 radio stations 
reaching all parts of the country, with a 
listening audience estimated at 8,000,0C0 
persons. It was the sole purpose to em- 
body in dramatic presentations the au- 
thentic history of Latin America under 
the title, Brave New World. 

As I read this statement, I hold in my 
hand a copy of the printed announce- 
ment of the series which was widely dis- 
tributed throughout the country in ad- 
vance of the first broadcast. The lead- 
ing statement in the announcement is a 
quotation from the first inaugural ad- 
dress of our President, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, which says: “I would dedi- 
cate this nation to the policy of the good 
neighbor—the neighbor who resolutely 
respects himself and because he does so, 
respects the rights of others.” The next 
statement on the announcement is as 
follows: “Here is the vast sweep of the 
story of Latin America, developed around 
the lives of its great leaders, statesmen, 
educators, poets, and artists. Here is 
the story of a continent, a series of dra- 
matic broadcasts to further the friend- 
ship between the United States and 
Latin America.” 

A well-organized staff was employed to 
carry on the project. Careful research 
was done by scholars as a basis for the 
scripts, which were reviewed and ap- 
proved by experts on Latin-American 
life, including representatives of Latin 
America in the foreign offices in 
Washington. 

A few of the titles among the 26 will 
be suggestive: Christ of the Andes—the 
the dramatic story which led to the erec- 
tion of that beautiful statue. The 
Schoolmaster President—the challeng- 
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ing story of the life of the great Sarmi- 
ento. The Beloved Ruler—Don Pedro 
II of .Brazil, patron of the arts and 


sciences—his wise rule. The Little In- 
dian of Mezico, Benito Juarez—the 
Indian lad who became President. 
America’s Most Famous Interview—Boli- 
var and San Martin discuss the problems 
of a continent in one of history’s most 
famous secret interviews. 

The response to the series was quite 
unexpected and almost unprecedented. 
During the 26 weeks the U. S. Office of 
Education received 60,000 letters, most of 
them from adults, requesting additional 
information about Latin America. 

Here was convincing evidence of the 
desire of our people to be informed about 
Latin America and to have improved op- 
portunities to grow in their appreciation 
of your culture. Indeed, this was evi- 
dence of an expansion and a refinement 
of our North American culture. Thus 
our Government and our educators, in 
general, were encouraged to proceed with 
other plans. ° 


Improvement of Textbooks 


As another important step in the gen- 
eral program, publishers of textbooks 
were assembled to discuss the need for 
doing three things: a. Produce new books 
on Latin America, b. through revisions, 
provide a more adequate treatment of 
Latin America in books which were then 
extant but which contained inadequate 
presentations, c. examine all existing 
texts for the purpcse of eliminating in- 
accuracies and any statements prejudi- 
cial to the cause of inter-American 
understanding. 

I am happy to report that within 2 or 
3 years many new books were produced. 
Others are constantly appearing. These 
new books are colorful and are charm- 
ingly written. Many of them are pre- 
pared especially for little children in the 
early primary grades. 

Publishers have been very conscien- 
tious in carrying out the other two pure 
poses suggested. 


Special Pamphlets on 
Inter-American Education 


In 1940 and 1941, three special pam- 
phlets were published by the U. S. Office 
of Education to stimulate elementary 
and secondary schools and colleges and 
universities to consider various ways of 
expanding and improving the programs 
of education about Latin America. 
These pamphlets were given wide cir- 
culation among all types of schools, and 
have induced many new developments in 
the educational agencies in all of our 
States. The pamphlets were entitled: 


a, Understanding the Other American 
Republics. 

b. Hemispheric Solidarity. 

c, Inter-American Cooperation 
through Schools and Colleges. 

I now exhibit one of the pamphlets, 
On page 3 is found the following state- 
ment: “The best teaching of inter- 
American relations will stress what 
we can do in cooperation with the Latin 
Americans. We have much to learn 
from each other. They can contribute 
much to our culture and we can con- 
tribute something to theirs.” 

That is the spirit which permeates the 
educational activities of the United 
States as we seek to achieve the high 
purposes of the program of inter-Ameri- 
can understanding. 

Of course, we shall be pleased to send 
copies of these pamphlets to you if you 
have not already received them, 


Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations of 
the U. S. Office of Education 


Turee years ago there was established 
a new division within the U. S. Office of 
Education known as the Division of In- 
ter-American Educational Relations, 
The Chief of that Division, my colleague 
at this Conference, Dr. John C. Patter- 
son, is by this time known to most of 
you. He and his assistants are charged 
with the responsibility of nurturing in 
many ways the general program of inter- 
American education. He works in co- 
operation with, and receives much assist- 
ance from the Department of State and 
from Mr. Kenneth Holland of the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, who is associated with us in this 
Conference. 

I can at this time mention only a few 
of Dr. Patterson’s activities, but the 
main point I wish to make is that our 
Government, through positive steps of a 
permanent character has_ established 
this special unit within the Federal Of- 
fice of Education to give its full atten- 
tion to the development of educational 
programs as an essential feature of the 
plan to secure a better understanding of 
the Americas within the United States. 


Educational Exhibits 


In 1940, under the direction of Dr. 
Ralph Dunbar of the U. S. Office of 
Education, 150 large exhibits were con- 
structed by artists, librarians, cabinet- 
makers, and others. Each exhibit is 
constructed as a large and neatly de- 
signed collapsible cabinet. The exhibit 


is put in a crate and sent from place to 
place throughout my country on a loan, 
and remains in a given school or college 








- 


about 2 weeks so that its contents may 
be thoroughly studied. The exhibits are 
colorful and were planned to be as stimu- 
lating, authentic, and informative as 
possible. 

Twenty-five books of various types on 
such subjects as science, literature, his- 
tory, travel, biography and art, all deal- 
ing with Latin American life, form the 
nucleus of the exhibits: Pamphlets and 
magazines were added to supply infor- 
mation not available in books. Photo- 
graphic screens made up of two or three 
panels 20’’ x 30’’ in size form the back- 
ground and illustrate: Food, clothing, 
shelter, transportation, textiles, pottery, 
animals, minerals, youth, history. 

Handicraft, including textiles, baskets 
and pottery, and examples of objects in 
daily use in the republics, give a touch 
of reality to the teaching materials. 
Maps, posters, a piece of ancient Peru- 
vian pottery, and phonograph recordings 
of representative Latin-American music 
quicken the interests of young people in 
their neighbors to the south. The flags 
of the 21 nations form an attractive little 
canopy for each exhibit. Three hun- 
dred portfolios of 30 panels each have 
also been prepared. 

The pictures and captions on the 
panels present the life, customs, lands, 
and products of the other republics of 
America. An outline with suggested 
readings is included with these portfolios 
called “Lands and Peoples South of Us.” 

Written reports on the use of the ex- 
hibits indicate that they have been ex- 
ceedingly helpful in creating a better 
understanding of the other American 
republics. They have aided also in the 
wise purchase of materials for use in the 
schools. ‘The statistics, altnough still 
incomplete, show that from February +1, 
1942, to June 30, 1943, a total of 2,014 
different institutions have had the ex- 
hibits, and 623,774 persons have actually 
used the exhibits, not simply looked at 
them. On June 30, 1943, the Division 
had on hand more than 900 unfilled re- 
quests for exhibits. 


Inter-American 
Demonstration Centers 


A report as of September 24, 1943, from 
the Director of the Demonstration Cen- 
ters, Dr. Helen K. Mackintosh, includes 
the following statements: 


During a period of a year and a half 
from January 1942 to June 1943, there 
were established 30 demonstration cen- 
ters in public and private elementary and 
secondary schools and teachers colleges 
in various parts of the United States. 
Each of these centers developed its own 
individual plan for making the study of 
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the other American republics an integral 
part of the curriculum. 


In some cases a single building con- 
stituted the demonstration center. 
Again the center consisted of all the 
schools in a town or city, or the schools 
of a county, or many interested schools 
within a section of a State, or the State 
as a whole. 


As a result, each center usually had 
one person who took responsibility for 
helping all the cooperating schools that 
made up a center to plan and work to- 
gether on a program based on the com- 


munity needs and_ resources, and 
interests. 
In elementary schools, children 


learned about their neighbors to the 
south through social studies, music, art, 
literature, physical education. They 
have followed the air routes to the other 
Americas; have listed the foods which 
come to us from Central and South 
America; have learned songs and games, 
often in Spanish; have read stories such 
as The Legend of the Palm Tree; have 
drawn maps to scale contrasting the 
Americas North and South; have made 
friezes, have carried on correspondence, 
have seen movies, have listened to radio 
programs, and have carried on many 
other activities designed to help them 
develop attitudes of interest in and re- 
spect for the people of the other Amer- 
ican republics. 


In junior and senior high schools, 
students in the courses already listed 
for the elementary school and more fre- 
quently in Spanish courses, came to 
have a better knowledge of the social, 
political, health, and economic problems 
of the Americas, North and South, as 
well as the contributions from each of 
the American republics to the culture 
and welfare of all. 


These students have held forum dis- 
cussions, have read some Latin-Ameri- 
can literature in translation, have staged 
pageants, have organized clubs, have 
cataloged books and other available ma- 
terials on the other American republics, 
have surveyed their communities for ex- 
hibit materials, have developed special 
interest in learning Spanish, and some- 
times Portuguese. 


State departments of education, teach- 
ers colleges, and local school systems 
have provided courses, conferences, in- 
stitutes, workshops, and other means of 
helping prospective teachers, and those 
already in service, numbering many 
thousands, to gain a more accurate 
knowledge of the other American repub- 
lics. 


Boys and girls and young people, by 
their enthusiasm, have interested par- 
ents and other citizens of the commu- 
nity in studying the other American 
republics in their clubs and other local 
groups. In many places this interest 
has led to a. better understanding of 
Latin Americans who live in the com- 
munity. 





The demonstration centers have 
helped to emphasize and to concentrate 
an interest in the American republics 
already present in many places. They 
have had the advantage of sharing each 
other’s activities through a series of 
news letters frequently sent from the 
U. S. Office of Education. Soon to be 
issued is a publication entitled, Inter- 
American Education — a Curriculum 
Guide, containing many illustrations of 
work in the demonstration centers, which 
will be distributed to schools throughout 
the United States. 

Through such experiences as those 
provided in demonstration centers, pu- 
pils, teachers, and schoo] administrators 
have become convinced that the need for 
understanding our neighbors to the south 
is not a problem for the wartime period 
alone, but must be a continuing long- 
time. program. 

In developing our plans for exhibits 
and the demonstration centers and in 
thinking through other problems, it was 
our good fortune to be inspired and 
given practical assistance by one of the 
outstanding educational leaders of Pan- 
ama when she visited the United States. 
I refer, of course, to your competent and 
affable Dr. Ester Nina de Calvo. 


Exchanges of Students, Teachers, 
and Others 


No doubt you are quite familiar with 
the extensive plans, based in part upon 
the agreements at the Montevideo and 
Lima conferences, for the exchange of 
students, teachers, professors, artists, 
journalists, scientists, engineers, and 
doctors. In spite of travel restrictions 
incident to the war, these exchanges are 
gradually being increased in number. Ac- 
cording to the latest record available to 
me there are about 2,000 Latin-Amer- 
ican students and- educators in the 
United States. Many of your leaders 
have spent much of their time in hun- 
dreds of our schools and colleges where 
they were most helpful to thousands of 
our educators. No one can measure the 
incalculable strength of inter-American 
cultural values which will flow from 
these exchanges of personnel. 


Study of Spanish and Portuguese 


I am glad to be able to say to you that 
one general effect of the many stimula- 
tions to develop the program of inter- 
American understanding is a great in- 
crease in the number of pupils studying 
Spanish and Portuguese. 


I have mentioned only some of the 
ways in which we are attempting to in- 
tegrate into our North American culture 
the riches of your Latin-American heri- 












tage. Indeed, it is only a brief account 
of our efforts but it is sufficient, I believe, 
to make clear that we are sincerely trying 
to build a broad and strong foundation 
for inter-American friendship based on 
real understanding and genuine appre- 
ciation. 


We shall not be satisfied with a super- 
ficial or a severely limited result. We ~- 
are making inter-American friendship 
an important part of the very warp and 
woof of the basic education of tens of 
millions of our citizens. In other words, 
we are engaged in the challenging ad- 
venture of creating on a Nation-wide 
basis programs and processes which aim 
at mass production of good will. 

And how important it is that we ac- 
cept as a major objective of education 
the achievement of good will among 
men. In his thoughtful and beautifully 
phrased remarks at the opening session 
of this Conference, the distinguished 
Minister of Education of Colombia said, 
in speaking of the Western Hemisphere: 
“We can affirm with pride and with 
serene conscience that never before in 
the whole of history was there so large 
a group of people desiring to live in har- 
mony, to respect law, and to construct 
together the parabola of culture and 
progress. From this point of view Pan- 
Americanism is the most extraordinary 
fact of the political life of man.” 


Dreams of Great Leaders 
to be Realized 


Following the war, the people of the 
United States, whose understanding and 
appreciation can never be fully realized 
vicariously, will wish to have first-hand 
contact with your beautiful countries 
and will desire to share directly in that 
rare quality of zeal for joyous living and 
the warmth of congenial companionship, 
which are so characteristic of Latin 
America. The Pan-American Highway, 
the much-enlarged fleet of passenger 
vessels, and the expanded airline facil- 
ities, will bring annually many thousands 
of North Americans to the lands of Latin 
America. And I hope these facilities will 
bring as many thousands of visitors from 
your homelands to the United States. 


Thus shall we see the dreams of Sar- 
miento, Bolivar, and San Martin, and of 
Jefferson, Lincoln, and Horace Mann 
joined together in the realities of life for 
250 million free people who, as good 
friends, will move forward steadfastly 
and side by side toward their great 
destiny. 
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Visual Aids... 


Motion Pictures on Office Practice 


Through the courtesy of the U. S. Navy 
Department, eight motion pictures deal- 
ing with office practices have been re- 
leased to the U. S. Office of Education for 
distribution to schools, business organi- 
zations, and others engaged in the train- 
ing of typists and stenographers. All 
eight pictures are 16-mm sound, and 
are available from Castle Films, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, contract 
-distributor of Office of Education visual 
aids. > 

The films deal with typing, machine 
transcription, and the maintenance of 
office machines, and were produced by 
the Training Film Unit of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics for the Division of Person- 
nel, Supervision, and Management of 
the Navy Department. There are four 
films on typing, two on machine tran- 
scription, one on dictation, and one on 
the maintenance of office machines. 


Basic and Fdvanced Typing 


The films dealing with typing are: 

MN 1512a. Basic Typing Methods (31 
minutes). 

MN 1512b. Basic Typing. Machine 
Operation (29 minutes). 

MN 1512c. Advanced Typing. Short- 
cuts (26 minutes). 

MN 1512d. Advanced Typing. Dupli- 
cating and Manuscript (37 minutes). 

As the titles indicate, the films are 
progressive in the difficulty of the oper- 
ations shown. “Basic Typing Methods” 
sketches the history of typewriter devel- 
opment and shows the various kinds of 
machine now in common use. Lenore 
Fenton, formerly a high-school teacher 
and also holder of several typing cham- 
pionships, demonstrates the correct po- 
sition for typists, explains the principles 
of the keyboard, illustrates striking the 
keys, and points out some of the devices 
on different makes of typewriters. 

In the second film, “Basic Typing. 
Machine Operation,” Miss Fenton dem- 
onstrates correct typing touch and shows 
the relationships of touch to typing 
speed by increasing her speed in suc- 
cessive steps from 25 to 180 words a min- 
ute. The second half of the film deals 
with the various parts of a typewriter, 
such as the alignment scale, margin con- 
trols, and the line space regulator. 

The film on “Shortcuts” shows how to 
type columns of figures, how to insert 
carbons, how to make corrections, and 
illustrates a number of time-saving 
methods which a typist can use. The 


other picture, “Duplicating and Manu- 
script,” deals with the cutting of stencils 
and with techniques to be used in typing 
manuscripts. 


Machine Transcription 


The films on machine transcription 
are: 

MN 1562a. Machine Transcription. 
Machine Operation (15 minutes). 

MN 1562b. Machine Transcription. 
Transcription Technique (21 minutes). 

These pictures cover the operation of 
transcribing machines, jpcluding the 
modulation and pitch of the dictator’s 
voice, use of the dictation controls, and 
learning to “phrase” dictation so that a 
transcriptionist can type dictation con- 
tinuously. Advice is given both to the 
beginner and to the expert. 

The other pictures, completing the 
group of eight, are: 

MN 1513. Maintenance of Office Ma- 
chines (37 minutes). 

MN 1562c. Take a Letter, Please (22 
minutes). 

“Maintenance of Office Machines” em- 
phasizes a number of ways in which 
office machines can be protected against 
dust, dirt, and carelessness, including 
such points as dusting a typewriter, 
cleaning the keys, changing ribbons, and 
protecting the platen. 

The picture, “Take a Letter, Please,” 
is directed toward dictators rather than 
stenographers or typists, and points out 
a number of objectionable Labits in dic- 
tating. 


Other Army and Navy 
Films Available 


The group of eight films on office prac- 
tice brings to 66 the number of motion 
pictures released by the Army and Navy 
to the U. S. Office of Education for dis- 
tribution to civilian users. There are 
also 70 Army and Navy filmstrips avail- 
able to schools and other civilian pur- 
chasers. A list of these visual aids may 
be secured from either Castle Films, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y., 
or the Division of Visual Aids, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


Photographic Supplies 

In complying with War Production 
Board regulations on photographic and 
projection equipment (WPB Order L-267, 
reported on page 2 of EDUCATION FoR VIC- 
Tory, October 15 issue), schools should 
observe the following procedure: 


1. Obtain copies of the application 
(WPB-1319) and the instructions (WPB- 
1319.28) from the local WPB office. 

2. Fill out the application in triplicate, 
following very carefully the specific in- 
structions which are given. 

3. Mail the original and one copy to— 

War Production Board, 

Consumer Durable Goods Division, 
Reference L-267, 

Washington 25, D. C. 

4. WPB will return one copy of the 
application with its approval or rejec- 
tion. If approved, the application will 
contain a WPB authorization number. 

5. This WPB number is placed on the 
applicant’s order to a dealer or manu- 
facturer and constitutes WPB authoriza- 
tion of sale of the equipment. 
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Letters to Boys About to Enter 





Military Service 
Number 3. At the Reception Center 
DEAR Bub: 


Sorry I had to drop my pen in such a hurry last time I wrote, but I’ll finish 
what I have to say about reception centers now. 

After your tests you sign up for insurance. Sign up for the maximum of 
$10,000—at your age it’ll mean only about $6.50 out of your pay each month. 
You can also sign up for deductions from your pay to buy War Bonds. That’s 
a good way to save your money, so you'll have a nest egg if you want to go 
to college or get some other kind of training after the war is over. 

Next thing you do at the reception center is get interviewed and classified. 
The interviewer is specially trained for his work, and he spends about 15 
minutes with you, asking you questions about your schooling, any work you’ve 
done, your hobbies, the positions of leadership you've held, etc. That green 
card—the E. E. S—will help you answer him right. The interview is strictly 
private. The interviewer studies the information you give him and then 
makes a record of it on a yellow card—this card is your Form 20, which 
follows you throughout your Army career and is important in determining 
to which Army job you will be assigned. Don’t be nervous—just tell the 
interviewer all about your schooling and work experiences, show him your 
school record and letters, and tell him about your hobby of making electrical 
contraptions. Give him all the information about yourself that will help 
him decide what kind of Army work you are best fitted te do. 

The interviewer will ask you which branch of the Army you want to go 
into. With your interest in electricity, I suppose you’ll want to get into 
the Signal Corps or some other branch where you can do electrical work. If 
they need you for another type of work where the pinch is greater, don’t let 
it get you down. After all, we’re in the war to win it, not to do the things 
we like best. No matter where you do go, you'll get training that may help 
you hold down a good job after it’s all over. Besides, even if you don’t get 
assigned to an electrical job at first, you might be reassigned to one later on. 


Life of the Soldier 

The rest of the time at the reception center is spent in introducing you to 
the life of the soldier. They teach you a little about marching and drilling, 
tell you when to salute and how, and read the Articles of War to you. These 
Articles are the Army’s police regulations. 

You get the first of your “shots” against typhus, smallpox, and what-have- 
you at the reception center, and a lot of sound advice on hygiene. 

Most of all, you begin to get the “feel” of the Army these first few days— 
eating Army “chow,” sleeping in an Army bunk, and learning Army lingo. 
You learn that there is no such thing as privacy for the Army private. Every- 
thing you do, you do right along with a whole bunch of other fellows—that 
includes eating, sleeping, dressing, taking a shower, etc. But you’ll be thrown 
together with a lot of good eggs, same as you, and as soon as you get used 
to the idea of not having any privacy, you'll begin to enjoy your opportunity 
of making many friends among your buddies. These fellows come from all 
parts of the country—they’ll want to know about your background and you'll 
want to know about theirs. 


Well, I'll try to write again before you go to the reception center. If I don’t, 


I'll wait until you get to the replacement training center, for you stay at the 
reception center such a short time that you’d probably be moved out before a 
letter could reach you. But you write to me and let me know which camp 
they send you to for basic training. Happy landings and let’s see if you 
can’t better my time in winning your first stripe. 
Tell the folks “hello” and that tM boys here sure appreciated the cookies. 
Tom, 








VICTORY CORPS 


This is another in the series of letters 
addressed to boys about to be inducted 
into military service. It is suggested that 
it be mimeographed for distribution to 
students, or printed in the school news- 
paper. 


vc 


Round the 
Country with the 
HSVC 


CENTRAL COMMERCIAL AND 
TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL’S Art-Vic- 
tory Club (Newark, N. J.), an extracur- 
ricular activity which directly supple- 
ments the Victory Corps, recently de- 
signed a series of posters for the local 
OPA which has proved to be of practical 
value. Rationing problems were the sub- 
jects of the posters and slogans were 
adapted to fit the community’s most ur- 
gent needs. Among the slogans used 
were: “Kill Black Markets by Using Ra- 
tion Books,” “Think before You Buy Ra- 
tioned Food,” “No Pleasure Driving—Gas 
for Our Tanks,” “Conserve Oil—Use 
and “Volunteers Wanted—Have You 
Registered?” 

The New Jersey War Records Commis- 
sion has asked to have the series of 
posters as a permanent part of the State 
War Record. 


ve 


“The Victory Club Program,” issued by 
the JAMES HILLMAN JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL (Youngstown, Ohio), gives a 
résumé of the Victory Corps program as 
adapted to the level of the junior high 
school. Organizational plans, objectives, 
qualifications for membership, club proj- 
ects and reports are covered in the book- 
let which is available from Howard C. 
Aley, director of publications at the 
school, 


vc 


A discussion of the Providence (R. I.) 
high-school wartime program, including 
its use of the Victory Corps, appears in 
Clearing House for September, in an 
article titled “Wartime High School vs. 
College,” written by Dr. Howard D. Wood, 
principal of the HOPE HIGH SCHOOL. 
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Victory Corps Aids 


Of direct value to Victory Corps ad- 
ministrators are two publications which 
have just come off the press. 

Bibliography of Visual Aids for Pre- 
Induction Training lists films and film- 
strips, sound and silent, correlated for 
use with War Department PIT courses 
in fundamentals of electricity, machines, 
shop work, radio, and automotive me- 
chanics, and valuable for use in courses 
in preflight aeronautics and physical 
fitness. It was prepared jointly by the 
Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch 
of the War Department and the Division 
of Visual Aids for War Training of the 
U. S. Office of Education with the co- 
operation of the private producers of the 
visual materials included. Description, 
sale price, and rental cost are given for 


each aid. Copies of the bibliography may 
be obtained free from the Division of 
Visual Aids for War Training, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


Getting Ready for Induction, a bulle- 
tin for young men 16-18 years of age who 
are preparing to enter the armed forces 
of the United States, has been written by 
E. E. Lewis, professor of education, Ohio 
State University, and published by the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. The pamphlet con- 
tains accurate information on Selective 
Service regulations in question and an- 
swer form, and several pieces of sound 
advice. Individual copies may be pur- 
chased from the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
for 10 cents. A discount is offered when 
pamphlets are ordered in bulk. 





“MAKE YOURSELF FIT” 


A Message From General Hershey 


The following message to all boys of 
high-school age from Lewis B. Hershey, 
Major General, U. S. Army, and Director 

of the Selective Service System, is issued 
with the approval of the War Depart- 
ment, the U. S. Office of Education and 
the Committee on Physical Fitness of the 
Federal Security Agency. 

It is suggested that school administra- 
tors may wish to reproduce this state- 
ment for distribution to high-school boys. 


To All Boys of 
High-School Age 


Are you fit to fight for your country? 
Could you pass the physical examina- 
tions for the Armed Forces? 


You probably think the answer is 
“Yes.” You probably think of America 
as a healthy, vigorous nation—full of 
rugged young men, like yourself, in the 
pink of physical condition. But do you 
know the facts? 

Of the first 2,000,000 men examined for 
service with the Army, 1,000,000 were re- 
jected for physical and mental defects, 
or educational deficiencies. These 1,- 
000,000 men wanted to serve their coun- 
try as fighting men but they were denied 
that privilege because they were not fit. 
The tragedy is that an estimated 200,000 
to 300,000 of them cguld have served 
* * * if they had taken steps to cor- 
rect their defects. 


You want to serve. Are you willing to 


act now, while you are in school, to make 
sure that you will be found able? 

Only the fit can win this fight. No- 
where is this shown better than in the 
film, Desert Victory. There, in the midst 
of pictures of the battle of Africa, all ac- 
tion stops and General Alexander steps 
before the audience. These are. his 
words: 

The physical fitness of any army 
is one of the most important battle- 
winning factors in modern war. 
When two fighters meet, it is the 
man who sticks it longest who wins 
in the end. This has been proved 
time and time again and applies to 
all ranks from general officers to pri- 
vate soldiers. * * * 

Your own life will depend upon your 
agility, strength, endurance, courage. 
And more than your own life—the life 
of your family back home and of your 
nation. 


Are you willing to take some practical 
steps now to make you fit to fight, to 
win, and to live? Then, do it now! 


Step 1 

Seek advice if— 

(a) Your vision is imperfect in either 
or both eyes. 

(b) Your pulse is below 50 or over 100. 

(c) You have had rheumatism. 

(d) You have any trouble with your 
back, feet, or arches, 

(e) Your hearing is defective in one 
or both ears. 

(f) You have hernia (rupture) or 
piles. 


(g) You have many chest or head 
colds. : 


(h) You are overweight or under- 
weight. 


Step 2 
Seek advice if— 
(a) You have decayed teeth. 


(b) Your upper and lower teeth do not 
meet properly. 


Step 3 

See your school counselor. 
advice if— 

(a) You worry a lot or have a great 
many fears. 

(b) You have a lot of trouble with 
people. 

(c) You have frequent emotional 
upsets. 


(d) You are very nervous when you 
talk. 


Step 4 

See your school physical education di- 
rector. Get his advice on the kind of 
exercise you need most. Condition youre 
self as he suggests. If your physical 
condition permits— 

(a) Learn to swim, or to swim farther, 
faster, and better. 

(b) Take up running—cross-country 
Style. 

(c) Take up arm exerci s; chinning 
and rope climbing. 

(d) Play as many games as your 
physical education director recome 
mends: baseball, football, tennis. 

(e) Learn woodcraft and camping. 


Step 5 
Learn how to make yourself health- 
wise by studying health and first aid. 


Get his 


Free Training with 
Pay 


A folder entitled Get Free Training 
With Pay in the World’s Proudest Pro- 
fession has recently been published by 
the U. S. Public Health Service. In ad- 
dition to information regarding oppor- 
tunities open to women who join the 
U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps, the folder lists 
general qualifications required for 
acceptance. 

Copies of the folder may be secured 
from Public Relations Section, Division 
of Nurse Education, U. S. Public Health 

Service, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 14, D. C. 
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Guiding Youth for Army 


Service 


The following material was prepared jointly by the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, Vocationat Division, U. S. Office of Education, and the 
Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch, Industrial Personnel Division Head- 


quarters, Army Service Forces. 


The information is designed to help schools guide the boy whoa is likely to enter 
the Army: Those which have established guidance services, those which, in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the U. S. Office of Education, have appointed a 
staff member to perform the duties of wartime counselor, and those with smaller 
enrollments and more limited facilities where many faculty members will help youth 


get ready for Army service. 


Army Needs in 
Wartime 


To guide prospective Army inductees, 
the wartime counselor’ will need up-to- 
date authentic information in two areas: 


Common Needs of 
All Soldiers 


Every prospective inductee should: 


(a) Feel that this is his war. 

(b) Know in advance about Army life 
and organization. 

(e) Be physically fit. 

(d@) Have command of basic language 

skills. 

(e) Have command of basic mathe- 
matical skills. 

These are all common needs of every 
soldier and have been determined 
through careful analysis in a variety of 
ways. Joint Office of Education-War 
Department committees have been work- 
ing on the following statements in con- 
nection with these needs which will be 
published in early issues of EpucaTION 
FOR VICTORY: ‘ 


Pre-Induction Needs in Language 
Communication and Reading. 


1Guidance Manual for the High-School 
Victory Corps.. Victory Corps Series, Pam- 
phlet No.4. 1943. U.S. Office of Education. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. For a statement of the functions 
of the Wartime Counseling staff, see p. 26-29; 
32-33. 20 cents. 

2The term, “wartime counselor,” is used 
frequently throughout. the article as a con- 
venient way of referring to the person or 
persons in the school who carry on the work 
of wartime guidance. 

In some schools regularly established guid- 
ance officers will do the wartime counseling; 
in others, staff members appointed as war- 
time counselors will do much of the work; 
classroom teachers, home-room teachers, and 
the administrator, in other schools, will play 
important parts in preparing prospective 
Army inductees. 


Pre-Induction Orientation to Army 
Service. 

Pre-Induction Needs in Health. 

Essential Mathematics for Minimum 
Army Needs. 

These statements are summaries of 
committee reports prepared in coopera- 
tion with national educational societies. 


Army’s Specialized Needs 


The wartime counselor will also need 
Official information and as recent data 
as he can obtain in the following areas: 
1. Eligibility requirements for the Army 
Specialized Training Programs 

The Army needs some soldiers with 
specialized training in engineering, psy- 
chology, medicine, mathematics, science, 
foreign languages and foreign area study. 
To be eligible for the Army Specialized 
Training Program, soldiers who are high- 
school graduates must score a minimum 
of 115 in the Army General Classifica- 
tion Test and meet certain other require- 
ments. In some instances, dependent 
on their high-school program, especially 
in mathematics, soldiers may have to 
score as high as 130 in order to be eligi- 
ble. There is also the Army College Pro- 
gram of the Enlisted Reserve, open to 
17-year-old high-school graduates who 
meet qualifications similar to those for 
the Army Specialized Training Program. 

In general, only those boys who score 
in the upper 20 percent of the national 
norms of scholastic aptitude tests are 
likely to have the ability to be eligible 
for these two programs. The ASTP 
recommends that boys who are potenti- 
ally eligible have as rich and as sound a 
preparation as the high school can- pro- 
vide in science, mathematics, English, 


languages, and history. 


2. Eligibility requirements for the Air 
Corps Enlisted Reserve and for volun- 
tary induction into the Army Aix Forces 


Boys 17 years of age but less than 18, 
with the written consent of their parents, 
may apply for enlistmentin the Air Corps 
Enlisted Reserve. If they succeed in 
passing a physical examination and a 
test of mental aptitude, they are accepted 
for inactive service and allowed to con- 
tinue their education or civilian pur- 
suits until they are 18, at which time they 
are assigned to an Air Force Technical 
Training Center, and later sent to one 
of 154 colleges and universities for pre- 
paratory preflight training. After 20 
weeks of college training they are given 
a comprehensive psychological and phys- 
ical examination, on the basis of which 
they are either appointed an aviation 
cadet and sent to an Air Force Technical 
Center for training as bombardiers, navi- 
gators, or pilots, or not appointed as a 
cadet but assigned to another type of 
training. Boys 18 to 26 may apply in a 
similar way for voluntary induction into 
the Air Forces, before their regular order 
number is called by the Selective Service 
Board. 

The Army Air Forces have found that 
the work which normally sent a boy on 
to a higher institution—English (writ- 
ten and oral), mathematics, science 
(physics in particular) —plus good physi- 
cal condition (including 20/20 vision) 
prepares him well for service with the 
Air Corps. In -general, the Army Air 
Forces have been inducting about 25 per- 
cent of all new soldiers and, of this num- 
ber, about 1 in 10 has taken to the air as 
bombardier, navigator, or pilot. ‘ 


3. Range of jobs in the Army, and the 
competencies needed 


There are approximately 650 specialist 
Army jobs; 9 out of 10 men inducted 
must be trained to a greater or lesser 
extent as specialists in the military ef- 
fort. Approximately 300 of the Army 
jobs have counterparts in civilian occu- 
pations in which some _ high-school 
students may have either training or 
experience. It is important for those 
doing wartime counseling to know what 
these jobs are so that they can further 
any training or experience which: stu- 
dents do have." 

Over 90 percent of all enlisted men are 
engaged in the occupations listed in 
table I. For a description of these Army 
jobs, counselors should also consult 
AR 615-26. It is also important for 
counselors to know the Army occupa- 


8 AR 615-26 lists all of these jobs. 
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tions where there is a greater than usual 
need for trained men so that, again, they 
can help boys to prepare themselves for 
greater Army usefulness. 





Table I.—Military jobs which will 
account for 91.9 percent of all en- 
listed men te be assigned in 1943 


.Portable power gen- 


erator operator. 
Radar operator, des- 
ignated set. 
Radio operator, high 
ed 


speed. 

Radio operator, low 
§ . 

Refueling unit opera- 
tor. 

Rifleman. 


Scout. 
Section leader, 





Special service school 
instructor. 
Spotter. 
Squad leader. 
Supply noncommis- 
sioned officer. 
Surgical technician. 
Switchboard opera- 
tor, local battery. 
Tank ner. 
Technical instructor. 
Toxic gas handler. 
Truckmaster. 


Jobs With Civilian Counterparts 


Automobile me- 
chanic. 

Baker. 

Bridge builder. 

Carpenter, construc- 
tion. 

Chauffeur. 

Chief clerk. 

Clerk, general. 

Clerk, mail. 

Clerk-typist. 

Construction fore- 
man. 


Cook. 

Electrician. 

Engineman, operat- 
ing. 

Foreman, warehouse. 

Highway, construc- 
tion machine 
operator. 


Hoist operator, 

Horse breaker. 

Hospital orderly. 

Instrument man, 
surveying. 

Laundry machine 
operator. 





Lineman, telephone 
and telegraph. 
Longshoreman. 
Machinist. 
Medical technician. 
Motorcyclist. 
Packing case maker, 
Parts clerk, automo- 
bile. 
Radio operator. 
Radio repairman. 
Receiving or shipping 
checker. 
Rigger. 
Stenographer. 
Stock clerk. 
Stock control clerk. 
Stock record clerk. 
Telephone operator. 
Teletypewriter opera- 
tor. 
Toolroom keeper, 
Tractor driver. 
Truck driver, heavy. 
Truck driver, light. 
Utility repairman. 
Welder combination. 


Jobs Not As Directly Related to Civilian 
Occupations 


Administrative and 
technical clerk. 
Administrative non- 
commissioned of- 

ficer. 
Aerial gunner. 
Airplane armorer. 
Airplane electrical 
specialist. 
Airplane inspector. 
Airplane instrument 
specialist. 
Airplane 
specialist. 
Airplane sheet metal 
worker. 


propeller 


Ammunition han- 
dler. 
Ammunition non- 


commissioned of- 
ficer. 

Antiaircraft machine 
gunner. 

Antitank gunner. 

Armorer. 

Army Air Forces radio 
mechanic. 


Army Air _ Forces 
technical supply 
noncommissioned 
officer. 

Army Air _ Forces 
radio operator and 
mechanic. 


Army airplane and 
engine mechanic. 
Artillery mechanic, 
minor mainte- 


nance. 
Automatic rifleman. 
Automotive equip- 


ment mechanic. 
Balloon maneuvering 
crewman. 
Basic. 
Bugler. 





Cannoneer. 
Chief of section. 
Communication 
chief. 
Demolition 
ist. 

Dental technician. 

Duty noncommis- 
sioned officer. 

Fire control institute 
operator. 

First-aid man, 

First sergeant. 

Gunner. 

Half-truck driver. 

Heavy machine gun- 
ner. 

Instrument observer. 

Laborer. 

Liaison agent. 

Link trainer instruc- 
tor. 

Litter bearer. 

Medical noncommis- 
sioned officer. 

Messenger. 

Mess sergeant. 

Military policeman. 

Motorcyle scout. 

Motor transportation 
noncommissioned 
Officer, 

Munitions worker, 
aviation. 

Operations noncom- 
missioned officer. 

Orderly. 

Pack driver. 

Parachute rigger and 
repairman. 

Personnel noncom- 
missioned officer. 


special- 


Photographic labora-.- 


tory technician. 
Platoon sergeant. 





4. Work of the various arms and services 


Many students will put their questions 
to the counselor in terms of their desire 
to be assigned to the Armored Forces, 
the Cavalry, the Chemical Warfare 
Service, the Coast Artillery, the Engi- 
neers, the Field Artillery, or some 
particular arm or _ service. Those 
responsible for guiding the prospective 
Army inductee should have an over-all 
knowledge of the work these groups do so 
that they can answer students’ questions. 


5. Factors which determine assignment 
and classification 

At the Joint Army-Navy Induction 
Station each man is allowed to express 
his preference for service in the Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard, or Marines, hut the 
number of openings, the man’s ; iysical 
condition, his educational background, 
and his occupational training and ex- 
perience also govern the final decision 
about his assignment to service. 

At the Reception Center the man who 
has been accepted by the Army may 


again express a preference for a particu- * 


lar arm or service but factors similar to 
the above again are considered when the 
final decision is made. 

Since preinduction training is one of 
the factors considered, students should 
know that under a memorandum from 
the Adjutant General’s Office, classifi- 
cation and assignment officers at recep- 
tion centers are instructed to record 
preinduction training on W. D., A. G. O. 
Form 20, the soldier’s permanent record 
card, and to consider such training in 
making assignments, 

The Educational Experience Summary 
Card, on items 21 and 24, provides space 
for a record of preinduction training. 
Form 114 of the U. S. Office of Education 
is used to record vocational preinduction 
training. Both records should be pre- 
sented at the Reception Center. 


What the Schools Can Do 


To guide boys so that they are able to 
meet these specialized Army needs, 
schools can give both information and 
training. 

In many schools information on Army 
specialized needs can be provided 
through classes in occupations, orienta- 


tion courses, senior class meetings, senior 
problems courses, homeroom discussions, 
and other similar group situations. 
English classes and social-studies courses 
can also be vehicles for conveying this 
information. 


Useful Publications 

Those responsible for activities such 
as these will find the basic facts which 
they will need for presentation to stu- 
dents in such books and pamphlets as the 
following: 


AR 615-26. War Department, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
1942. $1.25. 


Gives the specifications of Army jobs and 
similar information about civilian occupa- 
tions which have military counterparts. 


Essential Facts About the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program. War De- 
partment, Army Specialized Training Di- 
vision, Washington, 1943. Free. 

The basic facts about eligibility, prepara- 
tion, and the programs offered in the Army’s 
courses in contract colleges. 

Aviation Cadet Training for the Army 
Air Forces. War Department, Army Re- 
cruiting Publicity Bureau, Washington, 
1943. Free. 

Full information, including details about 
requirements, recommended preparation, and 
4 training offered in Aviation Cadet Train- 

Visits to colleges which are offering 
programs for the Army Specialized 
Training Program, the Enlisted Reserve, 
and the Army Air Forces Reserve will 
supplement the information in these ref- 
erences, Observing the Army classes in 
actual operation, and talking with the 
faculty and the students can give invalu- 
able first-hand experience to guidance 
workers. 

But information alone does not do the 
full job of preparation for boys who are 
likely to enter the Army. For self-con- 
fidence and assurance in the possession 
of needed skills, these boys need special- 
ized training. Vocational schools, voca- 
tional departments, and trade schools 
can make a particlar contribution here. 
They can offer pre-induction training 
which the Army can utilize as a basis for 
building greater competence in its own 
post-induction training program. 

The following publications‘ indicate 
how schools with vocational training fa- 
cilities can make their maximum con- 
tribution: 

PIT 330: Pre-Induction Training in 
Vocational Schools, Vocational Depart- 
ments, and Trade Schools. 


* Prepared jointly by the Vocational Di- 
vision, U. S. Office of Education and the Ci- 
vilian Pre-Induction Training Branch, War 
Department. Superintendent of Documents, 
10 cents each. 


Washington 25, 1943. 
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PIT 331: Pre-Induction Vocational 
Training in Auto Mechanics. 

PIT 332: Pre-Induction Vocational 
Training in Machine Shop Practice. 

PIT 333: Pre-Induction Vocational 
Training in Aircraft Maintenance. 

PIT 334: Pre-Induction Vocational 
Training in Electrical Signal Communi- 
cation. 

For individual prospective inductees, 
general high schools have three kinds of 
opportunities to offer training which will 
serve as a foundation for later skills in 
Army specialist jobs: (1) They can mod- 
ify physics courses so that. prospective 
inductees have a functional knowledge 
in such fields as radio, electricity, and 
the principles of machines. This knowl- 
edge is useful in a wide variety of Army 
occupations. (2) They can enable stu- 
dents to develop manipulative abilities 
in the use of hand toois and machines 
through shopwork and other classes. 
(3) They can provide the opportunity 
for work experiences in connection with 
the curriculum, on a part-time basis 
through cooperative arrangements with 
industry, or by helping students to spend 
vacations in ways that will develop work 
skills of value to the Army. 

The following pamphlets offer sugges- 
tions to general high schools desirous of 
preparing prospective Army inductees 
in these ways: . 

PIT 101: Fundamentals of Electricity, 
A Basic Course. 

PIT 102: Fundamentals of Machines, 
A Basic Course. 

PIT 103: Fundamentals of Shopwork, 
A Basic Course. 

PIT 201: Fundamentals of Radio, An 
Applied Course. 

PIT 202: Fundamentals of Automotive 
Mechanics, An Applied Course.’ 


Pre-Induction Driver Education in 
Schools and Colleges, Instruction Man- 
ual. Limited supply available free from 
the Military Training Division, Office of 
the Quartermaster General, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

“Army Clerical Procedures: A Pre- 
Induction Outline,” in EpvucaATION FoR 
Victory, March 15, 1943. 

Basic Radio Code Kit. U. S. Army 
Signal Corps in ceoperation with the 
U. S. Office of Education and the Army 
Institute. Available from Ginn and Co., 
Noble and Noble, T. Y. Crowell, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, and Silver Burdett, all 
in New York City. $35. 


‘These PIT pamphlets were prepared 
jointly by the U. S. Office of Education and 
the Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch, 
War Department. Obtainable from Superin- 


tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 1942. 
10 cents each. 


Those responsible for wartime coun- 
seling will also find useful information 
in the following publications: 

EDUCATION FOR VICTORY: Biweekly pub- 
lication of the U. S. Office of Education. 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., $1 per year (24 issues). 

Includes current articles on occupations, 
guidance, the Victory Corps, and pre-induc- 
tion training. 

Military Service. U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Vocational Division Bulletin No. 
221. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, 1942. 10 cents. 

Describes occupational opportunities in 
the Army, Army Air Forces, Navy, Marines, 
and Coast Guard. Includes information 
about jobs for nurses in the various branches 
of the armed forces. Gives requirements, 


ratings, salaries, etc., for various military 
occupations. 


Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service 1942-43. Misc. 2913. Vo- 
cational Division, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, 1943. Free. 

Lists free materials and printed publica- 
tions for sale, as prepared by the Occupa- 


tional Information and Guidance Service of 
the U. 8S. Office of Education. 


26 Job Opportunities in the Army Air 
Forces. Chart. U.S. Office of Education. 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, 1942. 10 cents. 


Illustrated chart listing job opportunities 
for enlisted men (ground technicians and 
flying personnel) and for aviation cadets 
(flying and ground officers) in the Army Air 
Forces. Describes each job; gives training, 
educational, and other requirements; grade, 
pay, and promotional opportunities; sources 


of information; and methods of making 
application. 
Community Resources 

To expand pre-induction . training 


facilities, schools will find it desirable to 
use the community’s resources as well as 
those within the school shops. Oppor- 
tunities such as the following should be 
explored by those responsible for war- 
time counseling: 


1. Out-of-school and post-school training 
programs 

To fit themselves for Army jobs some 
students may wish to supplement their 
school training by study in private trade 
schools and in business schools. Others 
may desire to take advantage of college 
extension courses for which they would 
be eligible, or of adult classes sponsored 
by labor unions, factories, libraries, 
Y. M. C. A.’s and other similar groups. 
If an Engineering, Science, and Manage- 
ment War Training Program exists in the 
community, prospective inductees should 
know of the opportunities it offers. They 
should also be familiar with the training 
programs of boys’ clubs, the Future 
Farmers of America, and other similar 
youth organizations. Public libraries 








may have useful collections of books with 
pre-induction training value. 


2. Work opportunities 

Older men inducted into the Army usu- 
ally have job experience on which the 
Army can build in its post-induction 
training. High-school students who are 
prospective inductees do not have this 
extensive background; to be well pre- 
pared for their entrance into military 
service it is helpful if they supplement 
their vocational or manipulative train- 
ing by work experiences. Sometimes 
these can be provided in connection with 
their school work. For instance, a co- 
operative arrangement with industry is 
possible whereby the student works part 
of the time and studies in connection 
with his work the balance of the time:’ 
two or even three students working in 
shifts may handle one job. 

The counselor can also help students 
who are seeking after-school or summer- 
time positions find jobs which will give 
them skills the Army can use. This 
service can also be given to students who 
have left school but who have not yet 
been inducted. Local offices of the U. S. 
Employment Service can provide in- 
formation about work that needs doing 
on the home front and about jobs that 
offer particularly valuable work ex- 
perience to adolescents. Wherever 
possible, the prospect of the future in- 
ductee acquiring skills useful in the Army 
should be carefully considered. 


Knowing the 
Student 


THOSE responsible for guiding the 
prospective Army inductee will need as 
complete information as it is possible to 
obtain about each boy: His level of 
general intelligence; his mechanical 
aptitudes; his degree of preparation for 
Army life; his physical contiition; his 
emotional and social maturity, and his 
interests.* 


® Cooperative education, of course, is not 
new. Schools not familiar with it will find 
helpful descriptions of its operation in School 
and Society, Vol. 51: p. 385-386, 657-662, and 
Occupations, Vol. 18: p. 403-406. Descriptions 
of State programs can be obtained from the 
following: State Department for Vocational 
Education, Phoenix, Ariz.; State superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Austin, Tex.; De- 
partment of Industrial Education, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; State Department 
of Education, Cheyenne, Wyo.; School of Vo- 
cational Education, Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege, Clemson, S. C.; State Department of Edu- 
cation, Tallahassee, Fla.; and State Board fer 
Vocational Education, Little Rock, Ark. 

7 For a supplementary statement see Guid- 
ance Manual jor the High-School Victory 
Corps, p. 14-16. 
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Some schools may already have a 
cumulative inventory about each student 
which will furnish many of the needed 
data. Other schools will have less de- 
tailed information—perhaps just a 
record of courses taken and grades re- 
ceived. Obviously the counselor should 
make use of whatever information the 
school normally collects for each 
student. 


Level of 
General Intelligence 


The counselor must know the mental 
ability of the student in order to advise 
him intelligently on the likelihood of his 
being eligible for the Army Specialized 
Training Program, for the Army Enlisted 
Reserve, for Officer Candidate School, 
and for various other possible Army serv- 
ices. The fact that a boy has high 
scholastic ability is no guarantee that 
he will be accepted in any one of these 
programs. 

In the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram, for example, only a certain 
number of soldiers are needed, so that 
many who have the ability to pass the 
eligibility examination are not selected. 
To be eligible for Officer Candidate 
School, to give another example, good 
general intelligence is required but one’s 
actual performance in the training 
camp or on the battlefield, and one’s re- 
lations with men are also important. 
Here, too, the number of officers needed 
by the Army is another limiting factor. 

The fact that a boy has high intelli- 
gence, however, should be an important 
guide for directing him into courses 
which will prepare him should he prove 
eligible and be needed in one of these 
more specialized programs. Average in- 
telligence, without other compensating 
factors, and lower-than-average intelli- 
gence are probably rather clear indica- 
tions that the student is not likely to be 
essigned to training programs in 
colleges, and that he should be prepared 
with the practical, functional skills the 
soldier uses, 


Sources 

All schools have a’ their disposal a 
great many measures of a boy’s mental 
ability. A student’s general classwork, 
for example, is one indication of his in- 
tellizence; there is at least a strong pre- 
sumption that the boy*who has always 
ranked high in his studies in a normal 
class group is mentally able. Good ver- 
bal ability, while not an infallible guide, 
is usually another indication. If a 
teacher reports that on Wednesday, in 
a free discussion period, a student spoke 
well on his feet, holding the attention of 


his classmates while he explained how 
frequency modulation works, the war- 
time counselor has important informa- 
tion about certain of the student's 
potentialities. Such reports from teach- 
ers should be encouraged for they are 
an important part of a boy’s record. 

A boy’s actual behavior—how he solves 
his problems, how he gets along in the 
Student Council or on the street, how he 
acts when he talks with the counselor— 
is still another guide. Anecdotal rec- 
ords, placed in the boy’s file, will preserve 
such evidence for use in counseling. 

Some schools will be able to supple- 
ment this kind of information by using 
intelligence tests. There are many 
group tests which can be easily admin- 
istered and scored although, of course, 
care must be taken in interpreting them. 
In general, if tests are used, it is always 
more desirable to have at least two scores, 
and the scores should be studieu in light 
of the other information available about 
a student. The tester must especially 
keep in mind that the lack of good read- 
ing skill, of familiarity with the English 
language, of ready ability to follow direc- 
tions and to work with pencil and paper, 
all tend to put the test scores of certain 
pupils lower than their actual abilities. 

One byproduct of testing is worthy of 
mention. At the Reception Center and 
at other points in the soldier’s career, he 
is confronted with tests. Although due 
weight is given to the enlisted man’s per- 
formance in training, to his educational 
background, and to his leadership quali- 
ties, the score he achieves on these tests 
plays a very determining part in his as- 
signment to an Army job, to Army 
Specialized- Training, to Officer Candi- 
date School. 

The student who in school has had 
some experience with tests, who knows 
the types of questions asked, who is 
familiar with the way directions are 
given, who knows how to mark his 
answers on the answer sheet used with 
machine-scored tests, who has learned to 
pace himself in answering questions, is 
usually more able to present an accurate 
picture of his true abilities than the 
student for whom the procedure is new. 

If schools do not plan to use tests to 
secure information, it may be desirable, 
in an English class or some other group 
situation, to go over sample machine- 
scored tests with prospective inductees. 


Kinds of Tests Available 


The following list is given here to il- 
lustrate the kinds of intelligence tests 
that are available. This list and others 
which follow should not be interpreted 


as a recommendation for any one or all 
of these tests. 

American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination for College 
Freshmen, Grade 13. American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, 1941. Set 
up for either hand or machine scoring. 
Working time, 60 minutes. 

California Short-form Test of Mental 
Maturity. Advanced S-Form. Grades 
9-adult. California Test Bureau, Los 
Angeles. Hand or machine _ scored. 
Working time, 45 minutes. 

California Test for Mental Maturity. 
Grades 9-adult. Form E. California 
Test Bureau, Los Angeles, 1939. Hand 
scored. Working tithe, 2 periods of 45 
minutes each. 

He2nmon-Nelson Test of Mental Abil- 
ity. Form C, Intelligence Test for col- 
lege students. Houghton-Mifflin, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Scoring is by the Clapp- 
Young self-marking device and requires 
no key. .Working time, 35 minutes. 


Ohio State University Psychological 
Test. Form 20. Ohio State University, 
Columbus, 1937. 


Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability 
Tests. Beta Test: Grades 4-9; Gamma 
Test: Grades 9-16; World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y., 1937. 

Terman-McNemar Test Mental Ability. 
Grades 7-12. Form C and D. World 
Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y., 1942. Set up 
for hand or machine scoring. Work- 
ing time, 40 minutes. 


Mechanical Aptitudes 


Since this is a mechanized war, the 
prospective inductee’s mechanical apti- 
tudes are very important. Those stu- 
dents who have mechanical abilities 
should be guided into fields where they 
will get basic training on which later 
military competence can be built. There 
may be boys doing average work in aca- 
demic programs who have good mechan- 
ical abilities which should be developed, 
for their own benefit and for the sake 
of the Army in which they will soon 
serve. Other boys may face a choice 
between a vocational program, eventu- 
ating perhaps in a technical rating in 
the Army, or an academic program, 
leading to possible eligibility for the 
Specialized Training Program. A com- 
parison of mechanical and mental abili- 
ties as revealed by test scores, interests, 
behavior, etc. will provide some data to 
enable them to reach an intelligent de- 
cision. 


Sources 
One important indication of a boy’s 
mechanical aptitudes is his interests and 
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hobbies. The boy who has always tink- 
ered with radio sets, the one who con- 
sistently hangs around the neighborhood 
garage, the fellow who can “fix any- 
thing” around the house clearly is indi- 
cating his aptitudes. Thus it may be 
helpful for the counselor to talk with 
the boy’s parents as well as with the 
boy, and to know something of how he 
spends his time after school. 

A similar indication comes from the 
courses a student has elected and from 
his success in them. There is a strong 
presumption that the boy who does well 
in shop and in the science laboratory, 
and who succeeds in vocational subjects 
should be encouraged to prepare him- 
Self as fully as he can with pre-induc- 
tion vocational training. Reports on a 
student’s work experience constitute a 
third source of information. Many 
young people are now holding down 
jobs—after school, on week ends, or dur- 
ing the week in connection with their 
school courses. The counselor should 
learn the abilities boys show in their 
employment. 

Mechanical aptitude tests will be one 
means of discovering latent abilities 
which should be developed in high 
school. In using these tests, the coun- 
selor must keep in mind not only the 
limitations mentioned in connection 
with intelligence tests but also the fact 
that there are intangibles, not measured 
by any tests, which affect actual be- 
havior. A boy, for example, may be tre? 
mendously interested in preparing for 
radio work in the Army; achievement 
tests scores on his related science infor- 
mation, and mechanical aptitude scores 
in dexterity and other abilities may not 
be sufficiently high to seem to warrant 
much encouragement of this interest. 
The enthusiasm of the boy, however, may 
provide so strong a motivation that the 
boy will use his abilities to the utmost; 
in doing this he may achieve more than 
others better equipped but not so 
strongly motivated. 


Kinds of Tests Available 

The following mechanical aptitude 
tests are listed as examples of the test- 
ing material that is available: 

Mechanical Comprehension Test. One 
form. The Psychological Corporation, 
New York. Hand _ scored. Working 
time, no time limit but takes about 30 
minutes. 

Michigan Occupational Selection Test. 
One form. State Board of Control for 
Vocational Education of the State of 
Michigan and the Detroit Board of Edu- 
cation, Detroit, Mich. Hand scored. 
Working time, 25 minutes. 


Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board 
Test. Two forms. Science Research 
Associates, Chicago. Hand scored. 
Working time, 20 minutes. 


Degree of Preparation 
for Army Life 


In his individual work with students 
the counselor will assist the boys to plan 
programs of study, work experiences, and 
other activities that will prepare them 
better for their life as soldiers. He must 
know, therefore, not only the needs of 
soldiers but also the courses students 
have taken, their degree of success in 
them, their strengths and weaknesses, 
their blind-spots, work they have done, 
etc. One student, for example, may be 
taking all of his courses in vocational 
fields and, in his out-of-school life, be 
so engrossed in machines and contriv- 
ances that he seldom reads a newspaper 
or listens to radio broadcasts. The coun- 
selor, knowing -this, can direct the stu- 
dent into courses which will give him an 
understanding of why we are at war and 
what is at stake, or perhaps he could 
suggest seeing a short-subject playing 
at the local theatre which deals with the 
conduct of the war. 

Schools should have data in the fol- 
lowing areas: 

1. The individual’s history of growth 
and nutrition. Static figures on weight, 
height, etc., are generally useless. A 
thin boy, who has steadily increased in 
weight is generally a healthy boy, while 
a husky boy who suddenly loses weight 
needs careful medical attention. A cu- 
mulative record of growth will often ex- 
pose dietary inadequacies, physiological 
defects, and incipient diseases before 
serious damage is done. 

2. Record of communicable diseases. 

3. Evidences of “growing pains,” nerv- 
ousness, and chorea. 

4. Record of immunizations. 

5. Record of accidents, hospitaliza- 
tions, operations, chronic conditions. 

6. Outside demands on time, and their 
effects on rest, sleep, and recreation. 

7. Results of physical examinations, 
including eye, vision, and dental exami- 
nations. 


Emotional and Social 
Maturity 


One important service those responsi- 
ble for wartime counseling can perform 
is to see Army life in such a way as to be 
able to judge the probable reactions of 
individual students to it. Most students, 
of course, will enter military service full 
of enthusiasm and with whole-hearted 
eagerness, There are many aspects of 
Army life which appeal to young men 
and further their mental health. The 
fact that they are needed, that what 


they will do is important, the oppor- 
tunity for action and adventure, the ap- 
peal of patriotism, the associations with 
other men from all of America’s far 
corners and with fighting comrades from 
our Allies, the complete participation in 
a job—all these aspects of military liv- 
ing will enable most students to make a 
ready adjustment. Some students will 
need special help, however, and it is an 
important part of wartime counseling 
to identify those for whom the transi- 
tion to Army life may be hard. 

The boy for whom leaving home will- 
be a major blow, for example, will need 
special help. The youngster who is em- 
barrassed in physical education classes 
about dressing and undressing in front 
of others may be shocked by barracks 
life, unless guidance prepares him. The 
adolescent with high aesthetic stand- 
ards and exclusively cultural interests 
may have as much difficulty in finding 
friends in the Army as he probably has 
had in school. 

The boy should be informed of the pro- 
visions for chaplains in the training cen- 
ters, camps, and with the troops in the 
field. Religious services are held and 
the chaplains are available for consulta- 
tions with and visits by the men. 

By knowing students well, by seeing 
them not just in their classroom rela- 
tions but in many different situations, 
by sensing their all-round development, 
and by putting this information against 
what he knows of Army life and of the 
problems most inductees face, the war- 
time counselor will be able to avert dif- 
ficulties some youth might otherwise 
face. 

An important element in fitness for 
induction is the mental and emotional 
stability of the boy. Pupils known to be 
uncooperative with their teachers or 
disliked by their peers, seclusive, moody, 
suspicious, or easily angered; those 
whose school work is deteriorating, who 
have difficulty making up their minds; 
those who are subject to physical ail- 
ments which have nervous or emotional 
origins—students with these and similar 
characteristics should be carefully noted 
by the school. The Selective Service 
System is interested in identifying such 
individuals so that they may be more 
carefully considered by the medical ex- 
aminers at induction stations. Schools 
can help by recording evidence which 
may be relevant in these respects and by 
standing ready to make it available when 
needed. The school must, of course, 
guard against the student’s becoming 
aware that he may be different or that 
he is receiving special attention. 
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Interests 


A great deal has already been said 
about the importance of knowledge of a 
student’s interests, and suggestions have 
been offered as to ways of. discovering 
these. In addition to the means already 
mentioned, some schools make effective 
use of interest inventory tests. Interests, 
of course, also come to light by an ex- 
amination of hobbies, extracurricular 
activities, work experiences, and achieve- 
ment in school -subjects. Anecdotal 
records often have a special value in 
revealing interests. 


Keeping Records 

In order to be useful, all the informa- 
tion for wartime counseling which the 
school-has about a student should be 
brought together in one place so that it 
will be available for day-by-day work 
with the student and so that it can be 
a source of facts which the student 
should take with him to the Reception 
Center after his induction. The infor- 
mation collected should, of course, be co- 
ordinated with whatever materials the 
school ordinarily keeps on file about its 
students. 

requently there will be a folder for 
each student including record forms, 
anecdotes, and other information. Some 
schools may already have in operation 
a record system, but others may have to 
build up some system of records for war- 
time guidance purposes. To aid in the 
development of a new system, a summary 
of the information schools should have 
on each prospective inductee may be 
helpful: ° 

. Scholastic aptitude. 

. Mechanical aptitude. 

. Degree of preparation for Army life. 

. Physical condition. . 

. Emotional and social maturity. 

. Interests. 

The recording of the above informa- 
tion may be made on the usual school 
records or on special cards devised for 
the purpose. One method is to use a 
duplicate of the Educational Experience 
Summary Card’ which, although de- 
vised as a certificate for presentation by 
the boy to the Army Reception Center, 
has been used by many schools as a rec- 
ord card when it serves this purpose bet- 
ter than existing school forms. 

The information desired at the Re- 
ception Center may be discovered by an 
examination of the items on the Educa- 
tional Experience Summary since this 


8 See also p. 4-16, Guidance Manual for the 
High-School Victory Corps. 

®*Obtainable without charge from the Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance Serv- 
ice, Voeational Division, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 


card was developed as a convenience to 
schools in conveying this information 
to reception centers.’ The use of the 
card is voluntary but it is urged by the 
Office of The Adjutant General so that 
the records presented by incoming sol- 
diers may be comprehensive and suscep- 
tible to accurate interpretation in all 
parts of the country. 

Students who have completed courses 
in vocational training partially reim- 
bursed from Federal funds under the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts 
may also be furnished with Form 114” 
of the Vocational Division of the Federal 
Security Agency on which details of their 
vocational training may be entered. 


Guidance 
Through Faculty 
Participation 


The part that different members of 
the faculty can play in the preparation 
of prospective inductees has been indi- 
cated. It is expected that the individual 
who carries the responsibility for the or- 
ganization and direction of the guidance 
program will work with these faculty 
members, interpreting to them various 
aspects of the Army’s needs and of the 
individual student’s development so that 
their offerings make the maximum pre- 
induction contribution. As the one per- 
son in the school who will have the com- 
plete picture—of the Army situation on 
the one hand, and of the student’s abil- 
ities and attitudes on the other hand—he 
can be the nerve center of the program. 

As previously stated, in some schools 
the administrator will fulfill this func- 
tion, in others the regularly established 
guidance officers, in still others, a war- 
time counselor. 
the term “wartime counselor,” is used 
to denote whatever person has this re- 
sponsibility and this opportunity. 


Focusing Existing Courses 
The counselor, for example, can keep 
before the faculty the need of all pros- 
pective inductees for certain information 
before they enter the Army. He can make 
sure that curriculum committees have 
the official statements of Army needs 
which have been published as guides 
in such fields as English, mathematics, 
social studies, health, and various 
vocational areas. He can also inter- 
pret to teachers, as an aid in determining 
points which should be emphasized in 
their courses, the reactions and feelings 


Obtainable from State directors for vo- 
cational education. 


For convenience here,- 


of the prospective inductees. A rumor 
spreads, for example, that there is favor- 
itism in inducting some boys and not 
others; a what’s-the-use attitude takes 
hold of the student body; every boy is 
talking about becoming an officer—these 
are facts with curriculum implications 
which the counselor can report to the 
faculty. 

It is the wartime counselor who will 
also best know the urgency of the need 
for pre-induction training; by keeping 
before his colleagues the fact that the 16- 
and 17-year-olds now in their classrooms 
will soon be facing the ferocity of the 
Japanese or Nazi divisions, he can be an 
influence in focusing all courses so that 
they best serve the prospective inductee 
and the Army. 


Suggesting New Courses 


By presenting to the faculty the pic- 
ture of the Army’s needs, the counselor 
can also help to reveal areas where ex- 
isting courses may not be adequate. In 
many schools, for example, a special 
short-time course on Army life and or- 
ganization, a one-semester practical 
course on health, or courses concentrat- 
ing on the language or mathematical 
skills the soldier uses may be needed to 
prepare boys for Army life. Again, the 
counselor in a general high school can 
make apparent the desirability for giving 
students opportunities to work with tools 
“and simple machines. The counselor 
can also be an influence in opening 
needed courses to all students who are 
approaching draft age, regardless of 
their grade level. 


Expanding Facilities 


Because of his familiarity with Army 
statements, the counselor, more than 
other staff members, will realize that 
time is short. By helping others to 
realize this, the counselor can stimulate 
schools to expand their training facili- 
ties—to use a nearby garage, for ex- 
ample, as an additional shop for teach- 
ing auto mechanics, or to make fuller 
use of existing school facilities. 


Providing Perspective 


More than other staff members, the 
counselor will be aware of the approxi- 
mate number of boys who are likely to 
enter active military service. He will 
know, for example, that only those boys 
who score in the upper 20 percent of the 
national norms of scholastic aptitude 
tests will need college preparatory 
courses because they may be eligible for 
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the Army Specialized Training Programs, 
By helping to keep this fact uppermost 
in the minds of curriculum committees, 
the counselor will aid them in determin- 
ing the direction their courses should 
take. 

In agricultural communities, because 
of his closer relations with the local 
Selective Service Board, the counselor 
will know the number of boys who are 
likely to be deferred because they can 
serve better in agriculture. or some other 
civilian pursuit. With this information, 
he may be able to help teachers and 
curriculum committees concentrate on 
pre-induction training for those boys 
who are likely to enter the Army. 

Because of misconceptions about Army 
needs there may be some tendency for 
schools to drop certain subjects—to cur- 
tail English, for example, in favor of 
longer programs in science or mathe- 
matics; the counselor can keep before 
the staff the full range of Army needs. 
Schools may also tend to institute pro- 
grams they would not otherwise approve 
of—rigid disciplines and overly strenu- 
ous physical activities, for example—in 
the belief that the Army may desire 
pre-induction training in these areas; 
the counselor can make known the offi- 
cial statements on pre-induction needs. 

Furthermore, the counselor will realize 
that preparation for entrance into the 
Army involves the shaping of attitudes 
as well as the acquisition of information. 
By informing teachers of the personal 
problems certain individual prospective 
inductees are likely to face, he can en- 
courage teaching methods which allow 
the student to make personal application 
of the subject matter to his own problem. 
The counselor can also help to identify 
the approximately 25 percent who will 
be deferred from military service because 
of physical handicaps. By keeping the 
faculty aware of their probable future, 
he can assist these boys to receive train- 
ing and counseling so that they find a 
place of effective service on the home 
front. 


Use of Bulletin Boards, 
Assemblies, Clubs, Exhibits, 
and Other Aids 


The counselor can also encourage 
teachers to use bulletin boards for ma- 
terials which will help prepare youth for 
the Army. He may have a board of his 
own which could be used for notices 
about community training programs, Se- 
lective Service regulations, job oppor- 
tunities, etc. But the  social-studies 
teacher might also keep a bulletin board 
in his room filled with clippings about 


the progress of the war, statements on 
war aims, etc.; the English teacher might 
post notices and reviews of books that 
deal with Army life; the homeroom 
teacher might give over a part of his 
bulletin board to other information 
which is important to prospective in- 
ductees. The librarian might be en- 
couraged to display books and useful 
factual and inspirational posters which 
are available. 

The counselor can also indicate the 
value of using assembly time for present- 
ing programs which would help the 
soldiers-to-be. Some schools have found 
a “Military Guidance Panel” a helpful 
device for conveying correct information 
in assembly periods. The panel consists 
of men who represent Naval and Marine 
aviation, Army aviation, Army Ground 
Forces, the Marine Corps, the Navy, 
Coast Guard, and Merchant Marine. 
Tne members of the panel usually pre- 
sent an over-all view of their respective 
services and then go to separate rooms 
where interested boys can talk with 
them personally. 

There are also many films which are 


of general interest dealing with the 


origin, outbreak, and progress of the 
war. Informational programs could be 
arranged which would tell about the 
process of entrance into the Army and 
Army life. Opportunities to meet and 
talk with local servic. men and to ques- 
tion them about the Army would also 
serve a good purpose. 

In indicating these ways in which the 
wartime counselor can provide indirect 
service to prospective inductees, there is 
no assumption that he will take on re- 
sponsibilities which are either adminis- 
trative or instructional if he does not 
already carry them. Final action on 
most of the suggestions made must rest 
eithér with the principal, the head of the 
department, or the individual classroom 
teacher. 

The counselor, however, will probably 
know about certain books, pamphlets, 
films, posters, and other materials for 
use by students and teachers prepared 
by the War Department, the Office of 
War Information, and other Govern- 
ment agencies; he will also have current 
and official information about Army 
needs, Selective Service regulations, and 
other important data; in addition he will 
know individual students and their de- 
gree of preparation for the important 
step that lies ahead of them. 

To know these things is his job, and 
the administration may profitably allow 
him school time and the needed facilities 
for collecting and keeping ready for use 


all of this background data. But it can 
also be the counselor’s job to make his 
greater knowledge available to the school 
faculty. He can present what he knows 
about students, about Army needs, and 
about pre-induction materials so that 
when plans are made for curriculum, for 
scheduling, or use of facilities, final de- 
cisions will be based on a consideration 
of all pertinent facts. 


Guiding Students 
Directly 


A great deal of the counselor’s work 
will be done directly with young people. 
Being easily approachable, knowing the 
official statements on Army needs, know- 
ing something of Army life, the counselor 
can save young people from frustrations 
and pitfalls, and can help them to reach 
their fullest capacity in knowledge, atti- 
tudes, and skills before their induction. 
Many of the procedures suggested under 
“Guidance Through Faculty Participa- 
tion” will provide the basis for later 
counseling. Unless schools supply stu- 
dents with the facts as to Army occupa- 
tions and the needs of all soldiers— 
through classes, assemblies, visual aids 
and other means—boys will not have 
sufficient background for obtaining max- 
imum help from a counselor. Schools 
should therefore make specific provision 
for informing all boys on Army needs 
and the means by which they can pre- 
pare themselves for induction. With 
this background the interview is more 
likely to be satisfying both to the student 
and the counselor. 


Answering Questions 

Because Selective Service afid military 
life have not been continuous parts of 
the American scene, many questions arise 
on which individuals want specific in- 
formation: A 17-year-old is leaving 
school; what are his opportunities to 
enlist? A senior becomes 18 in March. 
When must he register with his draft 
board? Will he be able to complete his 
senior year? An 18-year-old has re- 
ceived a notice to report for his prelim- 
inary physical examination; what hap- 
pens at the examination, and does the 
notice mean that he will be drafted be- 
fore he can finish his high-school course? 
A boy interested primarily in languages 
has heard that the Army needs only sci- 
entific and mechanical skills; should he 
change his program? One boy has had 
extensive experience in his father’s print 
shop; is there an Army counterpart to 
his job? What degree of vision is needed 
for eligibility in the Air Corps Enlisted 
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Reserve? 
troopers? 

Few things are as frustrating to an 
adolescent as being unable to get a con- 
crete answer to a question he considers 
important. The counselor must be the 
person on the school staff to whom stu- 
dents can turn with.confidence that he 
will know the latest information avail- 
able. 


Aiding Students to 
Determine Goals 


Is there a book about para- 


All boys are subjected to various pres- 
sures which tend to tip the scales in 
favor of certain services. Movies they 
have seen, for example, may have glam- 
orized one of the armed forces; relatives 
in the service may have played up the 
advantages of one particular branch; 
parental hopes may create pressure for 
preparation for the Army Specialized 
Training Program or the Enlisted Re; 
serve in the colleges. The Marine Corps, 
the Coast Guard, the Army, and the Navy 
may each seem, to certain boys, the one- 
and-only desirable life. 

Similarly, many times young people's 
goals are set in terms of the dramatic, 
rather than the possible. They imagine 
themselves as captains, as leaders stand- 
ing in the turrets of tanks, as surgeons 
operating under fire on the battlefield. 

The wartime counselor can help young 
people to work for goals that are within 
the reach of their abilities and within 
the bounds of Army possibilities. The 
information which the counselor has at 
his disposal will help the boy to face up 
to his own assets and liabilities realisti- 
cally. 

The counselor can lead the boy to ask 
himself: Do I have the inherent ability 
to become an officer (or whatever the 
goal may be)? Do I have the training 
needed? Have I had enough practical 
experience? What are my strengths... 
and what are my weaknesses? Then the 
boy needs also to ask: Am I likely to be 
needed? Am I likely to be chosen? 


Assisting the Student 
to Plan His Program 


Having assisted the student to deter- 
mine his goals and to evaluate honestly 
his strengths and weaknesses, the coun- 
selor’s next step is to aid the boy in 
planning a program that will carry him 
closer to the end he seeks. 

In suggesting programs of pre-induc- 
tion value, the counselor must be aware 
of the whole range of school courses, 
clubs, extracurricular activities, com- 
munity programs, work experiences and 


paid jobs. He should view all teachers— 
and all townspeople, too—as possible 
helpers, with their professional knowl- 
edge and their personal hobbies and in- 
terests. 


Counseling 


Ideally the counselor should talk with 
each boy; scheduled interviews for all 
will insure this. In addition, pupils will 
reach the counselor on other occasions, 

Unless guarded against, there will be 
a tendency for the counselor to concen- 
trate on the boys who freely seek him 
out, and on those whose problems are 
such that the boys are called to his at- 
tention. The fellow-in-between may be 
the one most in need of guidance to pre- 
pare him for Army life. 

The techniques for a successful inter- 
view are summarized in most general 
guidance textbooks. Useful suggestions 
are also given in the Guidance Manual 
for the High-School Victory Corps. 


Out-of-School Activities 


Clearly if the wartime counselor is to 
do his full job, he must maintain his 
relationships with students until they 
enter the Army, even if this means being 
available to help them after they have 
left school. 

The counselor can be the strategic 
person to help all in the school’s com- 
munity who will be inducted, including 
those who have been out of school for 
some time. The wartime counselor in 
many communities might take the initia- 
tive in persuading service clubs, fraternal 
organizations, veterans’ organizations, 
labor unions, and other community 
agencies to organize a series of meet- 
ings. He might also hold himself avail- 
able to answer more detailed questions 
than can be covered in public meetings. 

The counselor can also render a real 
service to those graduates who will enter 
college before they are called for mili- 
tary service. If the counselor can visit 
the armed forces representative on the 
college campus, he can inform him of 
the student’s ambitions and preparation 
and do much to insure a continuous pro- 
gram of guidance until the boy is called 
for service: 

Correspondence with boys after they 
are in the Army is another fruitful activ- 
ity for those responsible for guidance. 
This can be beneficial to the soldier for 
it gives him another friendly contact at 
home which helps to keep up his morale. 
From correspondence, counselors can 
get information about Army life which 
will be invaluable in work with other 
students. 


Keeping 
Up To Date 


One of the most difficult problems 
which schools will face is that of keeping 
informed. This problem may be espe- 
cially acute for the smaller high school 
which has only limited funds to purchase 
books for wartime counseling, and only 
a limited amount of time to devote to the 
work. For the benefit of such schools, 
certain of the materials likely to be of 
greatest use in the wartime guidance 
program are listed here: 

1. The joint publications of the Civil- 
ian Pre-Induction Training Branch and 
the U.S. Office of Education.” 


2. Our Armed Forces, Infantry Journ- 
al, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


3. AR 615-26. 


4. Guidance Manual for the High- 
School Victory Corps.” 


5. Essential Facts About The Army 
Specialized Training Program. 

Materials such as those listed in this 
bulletin may be expected to-go out of 
date. Selective Service regulations, op- 
portunities in various specialized pro- 
grams, shortage areas in Army occupa- 
tions, Army occupations themselves, will 
vary as the military situation changes. 
In addition, from experience gained in 
training camps and in battle, the needs 
common to all soldiers will become better 
known and better defined than is pos- 
sible at the present time. 

State departments of education are 
making efforts to keep in touch with 
Government agencies that have the lat- 
est facts; the wartime counselor should, 
therefore, look to his State department 
for current information. He would also 
do well to read regularly the following: 


1. EDUCATION FOR VICTORY, published bi- 
weekly by the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. $1 per 
year. 

2. Semimonthly List, published by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., and recording all documents 
printed by the Government Printing Of- 
fice. Free. 

3. Occupations, published monthly 
October through May, by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, New 
York. $3.50 per year. 


41 These have been mailed to all superin- 
tendents and principals of high schools. Be- 


fore ordering additional copies, counselors are 
urged to see if these bulletins are already 
available in their schools. 
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Each school can keep in touch with lo- 
cal organizations which will be of help to 
the guidance program: 


1. Local Selective Service boards. 

2. Local Armed Forces Recruiting 
offices. 

3. Local offices of the United States 
Employment Service. 

4. Local offices of federally aided train- 
ing programs: Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers; Vocational 
Training for Rural War Production 
Workers; Engineering, Science, and 
Management War Training Courses; and 
Training Within Industry. ° 


In addition, the counselor will have to 
rely heavily on his newspaper reading, on 


his knowledge of his community, and on 
his personal relaions within the com- 
munity. By using every source at his 
disposal to collect accurate information, 
by making the facts known to boys and 
to the school staff, the counselor will be 
doing his part to prepare American youth 
for effective service in this time of crisis. 


Norte.—Additional copies of this issue of 
EpUcCATION For VICTORY may be obtained at 5 
cents each directly from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. A 25 
percent deduction is allowed on orders of 100 
or more copies. If there is sufficient demand 
to justify the printing, reprints may be ob- 
tained at nominal cost from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents. 





“Food Fights for Frzedom’— 
How Schools Can Do Their Part 


American schools have already done 
much to help children and youth to un- 
derstand wartime food problems, Inthe 
months ahead, they can do even more 
to enlist pupils and parents in America's 
food program. This program is beirig 
highlighted in November with a Nation- 
wide “Food Fights for Freedom” cam- 
paign now on, 

This campaign is sponsored by the Of- 
fice of War Information and the War 
Food Administration in cooperation with 
the Office of Price Administration. These 
agencies state that the purpose is to call 
the attention of the American people to 
wartime food conditions and to necessary 
living adjustments. 

Teachers may obtain materials used in 
the campaign from the local citizens’ 
Food Information Committee. The 
booklet Food Fights For Freedom has 
been sent to various staff members of 
State departments of education, and with 
a Mobilization Guide and other mate- 
rials useful in the campaign to local 
chairmen of nutrition committees, to the 
consumer service member of the war 
price and rationing board, to the chair- 
man of the consumer committee of the 
local defense council, and to county ex- 
tension agents. 


What Needs To Be Done 


There are many ways through which 
Americans can help to make “food fight 
for freedom.” Some of those suggested 
are: 

Produce more foods of the right kinds, 
Conserve food and avoid waste. 


Preserve fresh and perishable foods. 

Share food cheerfully and fairly 
thrdugh rationing. 

Eat the right foods every day for 
health. 

Adjust diet to the food available by 
substituting plentiful for scarce foods. 

Help keep ft%0d costs down by paying 
no more than top legal prices. 

Encourage and support community 
food projects. 

Place the war first and expect to adjust 
to wartime and post-war conditions. 


What Are The 
Wartime Food Facts? 


In 1943, according to estimates of the 
War Food Administration, America is 
producing a total supply of foods which 
is an all-time record. In 1943 the total 
is expected to exceed 1942 production by 
about 5 percent. Even so, we need more 
food because of wartime demands and 
increased civilian purchasing power. A 
sizable and growing share of our Nation's 
total food supply is going to the men in 
America’s armed forces. They must 
come first. 


The average soldier or sailor eats per 
day approximately 5'4 pounds of food in 
the form in which it is purchased. This 
is 142 times as much as the average citi- 
zen consumes, which is about 334 pounds 
a day. In 1942, approximately 7.5 per- 
cent of our food production was allotted 
to our armed forces. In 1943, this figure 
will be nearly doubled. To make sure 
that he has the right food at the right 
time, a 273-day supply is required for 
each man abroad and a 90-day supply for 





each man still stationed in this country. 
Our armed forces require large amounts 
of foods such as meat, fats and oils, milk, 
and canned goods—foods which are 
“short” as far as civilian supply is con- 
cerned. 

The largest amount of America’s food 
supply goes to its millions of civilians, 
who come first after military require- 
ments are met. In 1943, civilians are 
getting three-fourths of all the food pro- 
duced; this share is about-the same in 
amount as their total food consumption 
on the average during the peacetime 
years between 1935 and 1939. 

To ensure that America’s food is 
shared in ways which contribute most 
toward fighting for freedom, our Na- 
tion’s total supply is allocated by the 


\ War Food Administration with the ad- 


vice of boards representing major groups. 
The Army and Navy present the require- 
ments of our armed forces, the Office of 
Lend-Lease Administration the require- 
ments of our allies, the Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation the require- 
ments for feeding liberated people, and 
the Office of Economic Warfare the trade 
requirements of Central and South 
America, and other friendly countries 
not under Lend-Lease. The last three 
agencies are now incorporated in the 
new Office of Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration. 

In conformance with Executive order, 
the War Food Administration decides 
which foods and how much of each is to 
be made available to the civilian popula- 
tion, and directs the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration when to ration certain 
scarce; essential foods. 

This year the War Food Administra- 
tion is allocating our Nation’s food sup- 
ply as follows: 13 percent to America’s 
armed forces; 75 percent to our civilian 
population; 10 percent to Lend-Lease 
for America’s allies and for the peoples 
of areas liberated from Axis domina- 
tion; and the remainder to America’s 
outlying territories and friendly nations, 


What Schools Can Do 


To stretch our Nation’s food supplies 
every civilian can join in the war against 
food waste. Schools can participate in 
many ways in the “Food Fights for 
Freedom” campaign. During the school 
year various aspects of the food situa- 
tion can be emphasized. 

This campaign can be made a part of 
activities at all grade levels from the 
elementary through the high school. 
Our Nation’s food problem today is of 
such importance to our total welfare that 
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its various aspects may well be consid- 
ered in many subject-matter areas. 

Where school nutrition committees 
have been organized, they may take re- 
sponsibility for planning for the “Food 
Fights for Freedom” campaign in the 
schoel. 


Suggestive Activities 


Some suggestive school, class, and in- 
dividual activities are listed below: 


Study various phases of the food situ- 
ation in order to get a better under- 
standing of the international, national, 
and local food problems. This may be 
part of the work in many classes, such as 
agriculture, arithmetic, health, home 
economics, science, and social studies. 

Make charts, graphs, and posters high- 
lighting facts about our food situation. 

Plan for and carry out a campaign 
against food waste in the school and com- 
munity. 

Make plans for the production and 
_conservation of an adequate home food 
supply with the assistance of agricul- 
ture and home economics teachers. 

Investigate available facilities for food 
conservation in the community, such as 
a@ community canning center, a freezer 
locker. 

Learn how to conserve food in a va- 
riety of ways such as drying, storing, 
canning, and brining. 

Check individual eating habits to de- 
termine improvements that need to be 
made in the diet. 

Feature in the lunchroom substitutes 
for foods that are scarce. 

Serve as “specials” in the lunchroom 
dishes using foods which are in local 
abundance. 

Prepare a packed lunch which contrib- 
utes its share to the daily food require- 
ments. 

Prepare exhibits which point out food 
values in available and plentiful foods. 

Demonstrate for school groups and 
parents ways of storing abundant foods. 

Prepare food demonstrations introduc- 
ing less well known foods such as the 
soybean and its products. 

Make recipe books for parents on war- 
time foods. 

Discuss the benefits that may be de- 
rived through food rationing. 

Learn how to buy foods which are 
rationed. 

Study the program of price ceilings 
and learn how to make sure one pays no 
more than top legal prices. 


Other school activities that may con- 
tribute to the “food fights for freedom” 
program have been discussed in the fol- 
lowing 1943 issues of EDUCATION FOR 
VICTORY: 


Point Rationing—What the Schools 


Can Do, April 1. 
Reducing Food Waste—The School’s 
Part in This Wartime Service, June 15. 
Food Conservation—A Cooperative Job 
for All Teachers and Pupils, September 1. 
A War Food Use Program, November 1. 


Senate Bill S. 637 Returned to 


Committee on Education and Labor 


For the first time a bill providing Fed- 
eral financial grants to the States for the 
support of general education, and pro- 
viding for the equalization of teachers’ 
salaries, has been debated on the floor of 
the United States Senate. 

Senate bill S. 637, introduced by Sen- 
ator Thomas of Utah for himself and 
Senator Hill of Alabama and sponsored 
principally by the National Education 
Association and its affiliated organiza- 
tions, would appropriate $300,000,000 for 
the support of general elementary and 
secondary schools in and among the 
States. 


Principal Issues 

Arguments for and against this Fed- 
eral proposal were set forth in the Senate 
debate. It seemed generally agreed that 
teachers’ salaries and educational stand- 
ards in many localities in a number of 
States are deplorably low, and that there 
is considerable inequality in educational 
facilities within and among the States. 
Furthermore, there seemed to be agree- 
ment that there should be no Federal 
control over education. Principal issues 
brought out in the Senate debate were: 

1. Whether the bill could be considered 
a War Emergency Measure. 

2. Whether in view of the large num- 
ber of States reporting surpluses in their 
State treasuries, the educational relief 
deemed necessary should be provided by 


the Congress rather than by the State 
legislatures. ‘ 

3. Whether the bill through its provi- 
sions for equtalization of teachers’ sal- 
aries and educational facilities would 
involve Federal control. 

4. Whether the Federal Government 
should require a State, as a condition for 
receiving Federal money for education, 
to avoid discrimination in the adminis- 
tration of its use of State money on ac- 
count of race, color, or creed. 

This last issue was brought to the fore 
by an amendment introduced by Senator 
Langer of North Dakota, which reads 
as follows: 

Provided, That there shall be no dis- 
crimination in the administration of the 
benefits and appropriations made under 
the respective provisions of this act, or 
in the State funds supplemented there- 
by on account of race, creed, or color. 

This amendment was agreed upon by 
a vote of 50 yeas and 37 nays. 

Following the adoption of this amend- 
ment, Senator Taft, who led the oppo- 
sition to the bill, moved that the bill e 
recommitted to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. A number of Sena- 


“tors, who otherwise it was reported would 


have voted for the bill without the 
amendment, rather than to support it 
with the amendment, voted for recom- 
mittal of the bill. The vote to recom- 
mit the bill was agreed upon by a vote 
of 53 to 26. 





Nutrition Education 
in the Elementary 


School 


Nutrition Education in the Elementary 
School, a recent publication prepared 
under the direction of the U. S. Office of 
Education, is just off the press. Single 
copies are being mailed from this office 
to supervisory staffs in State departments 
of education, to city supervisors of home 
economics, to officers of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
to heads of home economics departments 
and heads of home economics education 
in teacher-training institutions. 

Plans for the publication were made 
with the Nutrition Division of the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
within the Federal Security Agency be- 
fore the Nutrition Division was trans- 
ferred to the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration. The publication, written under 
the direction of the Nutrition Committee 
of the U. S. Office of Education in co- 


operation with the Nutrition Division of 
the O.D.H.W.S., was printed, however, 
after the transfer. Consequently, the 
bulletin is issued now as a joint publi- 
cation of the Office of Education and the 
Food Distribution Administration of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. (See 
announcement on page 32.) 
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Eat It Up 
Wear It Cut 
‘Make It Do 


Do Without 


The above conservation drive 
slogan is reprinted from“ ... Better 
Teaching” published by the Cincin- 
nati Public Schools. 
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Scholarships to Prepare for 
Military Service or War 
Industry 

Cornell University will offer 30 or more 
John McMullen Regional scholarships 
in engineering to qualified secondary 
school graduates prepared to enter the 
college of engineering in May, July, or 
November, 1944. 

The scholarships pay up to a maxi- 
mum of $200 each term, normally $400 
a year, but now $600 a year because of 
the 3-term accelerated program. They 
are offered annually in 15 districts 
covering all the United States except 
the State of New York, where scholar- 
ships offered by the State are available. 
Awards are based on academic distinc- 
tion, character, and general ability. 

Candidates are required to take the 
scholastic aptitude test of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Applica- 
tion blanks may be obtained from high- 
school principals and headmasters of 
private schools throughout the country, 
or from the chairman of the Committee 
on Scholarships, College of Engineering, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Appli- 
cation must be made by December 1 for 
students entering March 1, 1944, and by 
March 1, 1944, for students entering July 
1 or November 1. 

Cornell’s announcement of the schol- 
arships stated: 

“To students under 18 years of age 
who are qualified for later military serv- 
ice, the course in engineering, even if 





NWLB Exemptions 


Nonprofit educational institu- 
tions which, among other nonprofit 
organizations, have been exempted 
from the payment of income and 
social security taxes, do not have to 
file applications for approval of 
wage and salary adjustments with 
the National War Labor Board, ac- 
cording to a ruling of the Board re- 
leased October 16,1943. “Such or- 
ganizations,” the resolution states, 
“will, nevertheless, be expected to 
observe and abide by the national 
wage and stabilization policy in 
making any adjustments in the 
wages or salaries of their em- 
ployees.” 











pursued for only a term or two, will offer 
the opportunity to establish aptitude for 
technical study, and will probably give 
them a chance to do further technical 
work with advanced standing under the 
specialized Army and Navy training 
programs.” 


Education and World Peace 

Education and World Peace is the title 
of a pamphlet recently issued by the 
Universities Committee on Post-War In- 
ternational Problems, whose chairman is 
Ralph Barton Perry, Edgar Pierce pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Harvard Uni- 
versity. The pamphlet is seventh in a 
series analyzing post-war international 
problems which have been prepared in 
cooperation with the World’ Peace 
Foundation, under the direction of Ar- 
thur O. Lovejoy, vice chairman of the 
Committee. The series are intended for 
the use of college and university faculty 
groups and other interested individuals 
and organizations. 

The present pamphlet was prepared by 
a group of advanced students and mem- 
bers of the faculty of Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, under the direction 
of Henry O. Holmes, former dean of the 
school. It deals with the relation of edu- 
cation, in the broad sense of the term, to 
the maintenance of lasting peace be- 
tween nations, and with the question of 
the place which should be given to edu- 
cation in any post-war international or- 
ganization. Following are the assump- 
tions on which the analysis is based: 

1. There should be established a per- 
manent organization of nations, not lim- 
ited to a single continent or hemisphere, 
which will have for its primary function 


the maintenance of secure and lasting | 


peace, by any means found necessary for 
that purpose. 

2. Such an organization cannot be 
taken for granted as a result of war con- 
ditions, nor as a result of the situation 
which will obtain at or after the peace; 
its establishment will depend on atti- 
tudes, states of mind, and desires, in 
peoples and in governments, favorable to 
its creation. 

3. A world organization, when estab- 
lished, will depend, if it is to be effective 


for a peace which serves freedom and the 


enlargement of human opportunity, upon 
the continued development of public in- 
terest in its aims and functions. 

4. Since the required attitudes, concep- 
tions, and interest do not yet exist to the 
extent necessary, it is desirable to con- 
sider now the means by which they may 


be formed, or more widely diffused, and 
more certainly perpetuated. 

5. A world organization which ‘is not 
only to serve for the prevention of war 
but also to contribute to “the improve- 
ment of man’s estate” must include a 
branch or agency devoted to education. 

6. Favorable public attention to this 
specific feature of an organization for 
world peace must be aroused and main- 
tained. 

In these assumptions two main aims 
of education are pointed out: (1) “to 
gain understanding and support for an 
international organization,” and (2) “to 
make education an important function 
of that organization.” 

The means of attainment of these 
aims “consist of instruction, the guid- 
ance of youthful activities, public discus- 
sion, and acts of public recognition and 
commitment; and additionally, for the 
second aim, preparatory action by pro- 
fessional or governmental groups,” the 
purpose being not only to provide means 
of discussion of education for world or- 
ganization but a means of advancement 
of education through world organization. 

The analysis considers 3 periods—the 
war, the transition period, and following 
peace. For each of these periods educa- 
tional objectives are given and means for 
arriving at their fulfillment are sug- 
gested. 

Analyses of the following problems 
have been previously published in 
pamphlet form, and copies of them, as 
well as of “Education and World Peace,” 
are available through the executive sec- 
retary- of the Committee, Leland M. 
Goodrich, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

1. Should the Governments of the 
United Nations at This Time 
Formulate and Announce a “Com- 
mon Strategy for Peace’’? 

2. By What Method and Through 
What Stages Should the Final 
Peace Settlement be Reached? 

3. Treatment of Defeated Enemy 
,Countries—Germany. 

4. Should There be an International 
Qrganization for General Secu- 
rity Against Military Aggression, 
and Should the United States 
Participate in Such an Organiza- 
tion? 

. Relief and Rehabilitation. 
. International Economic Collabora< 
tion. 
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Enrollments in Higher Education 
As Reported by 497 Institutions 


Slightly more than eleven hundred 
thousand students were enrolled in the 
universities, colleges, and professional 
schools of the Nation on October 15 
of this year, according to a preliminary 
estimate just made by the U. S. Office of 
Education. The estimate is based on re- 
ports from 497 institutions having 20.4 
percent of the total enrollment calcu- 
lated for the fall of 1942. On the basis 
of this sampling, the enrollment for this 
fall is 1,110,500, of which number 608,650 
are men and 502,450 are women. 

The total represents a decrease of 
98,650, or 8.2 percent, from the 1,209,150 
estimated for last fall. It is less than 
three-fourths of the peak enrollment of 
1,493,203 reported for 1939-40 and is 
only slightly above the 1929-30 total of 
1,100,737. 

The total enrollment of men decreased 
80,300, or 11.6 percent, during the year. 
The corresponding decrease of women 
students was 18,350, or 3.5 percent, 


Heaviest Proportionate Loss 

The heaviest proportionate loss was in 
junior colleges. Here the total enroll- 
ment decreased 33.7 percent, with de- 
creases of 57.9 percent for men and 10.0 
percent for women. 

The greatest numerical decreases were 
in the degree-granting university, col- 
lege, and professional school group: 
45,770 for all students and 45,010 for men, 
but. only 760 for women. 


Teachers colleges and normal schools 
suffered a decrease of 16,565, or 14.7 per- 
cent, for all students, three-fourths of 
the numerical decrease being among 
women. 


Nonmilitary Enrollment 
Decreases 


Enrollment of nonmilitary students is 
estimated at 726,450, which includes 
229,200 men and 497,250 women. This 
total is 63.1 percent of the nonmilitary 
enrollment estimated last year. It is 
less than half the 1939-40 total, when 
no military students were reported. It 
is even less than the total of 823,063 re- 
ported twenty years ago, in 1923-24. 

The number of nonmilitary students 
first time in any college, roughly equiva- 
lent to the number of nonmilitary fresh- 
men, is estimated for the current year at 
218,000, of whom 66,000 are men and 
152,000 are women. Corresponding fig- 
ures for the fall of 1942 were: Total, 
353,540; men, 203,640; and women, 
149,900. Percents of change are: For all 
students a 35.8 percent decrease; for 
men a decrease of 67.6 percent; and for 
women an increase of 1.4 percent. 

The above estimates were compiled by 
Henry G. Badger, associate specialist in 
educational statistics, and Benjamin W. 
Frazier, senior specialist in teacher edu- 
cation, U. S. Office of Education. 


Preliminary estimates of enrollment in institutions of higher educa- 


tion, October 15, 1942, and October 15, 1943 





Total! enroliment Nonmilitary 





Type of institution 


1942 


Percent of de- 
evense enrollment. 


1943 ! 





1, 209, 150 


1, 110, 500 8.2 726, 450 





688, 350 
520, 800 


608, 050 
502, 450 3.5 


229, 200 
407, 250 





988, 570 942, 800 4.6 590, 675 





600, 060 
388, 510 


555, 050 
7, 750 


7.5 
0.2 


205, 200 
885, 475 





112, 740 96, 175 14.7 71, 300 





35, 000 
77, 740 


30, 550 
65, 625 


12.7 
15.6 


7, 550 
63, 750 








107, 840 71, 525 33.7 64, 475 








53, 290 
54, 550 


22, 450 
49, 075 


57.9 
10.0 


16, 450 
48, 025 














1 Figures in this column are based on reports from 497 institutions reporting 20.4 pereent of total enrollment in fall 
of 1942. They include both military and nonmilitary enrollments. 


New Loan Packet 
on Relocation > 
Centers 


With the cooperation of the War Re- ~ 
logation Authority, a loam packet has 
been prepared for the use of teachers, 
librarians, study groups, and others 
wishing to learn more about the program 
of relocating persons of Japanese ances- 
try who have been moved from western 
coastal areas to 10 centers in California, 
Colorado, Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho, 
Utah, and Wyoming. 


Operation of Program 


A number of the items in this packet 
explain the purpose and operation of the 
relocation program as.a whole. Others 
describe particular phases, such as edu- 
eatiou, and deal with curriculum devel- 
opment, the summer activity program, 
library service, and adult education. 
There are several articles from EDUCATION 
For VIcToRY concerning education in 
certain relocation centers. For persons 
interested in the question of interrupted 
eoilege careers, there is a leaflet from 
the National Japanese American Stu- 
dent Relocation Council in Philadelphia 
and an article from the Journal of the 
American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars. The reader will find a hand- 
book briefly describing the physical 
aspects of the 10 centers and a collection 
of photographs showing different types 
of community activities. 


Special Committee Report 


The packet contains President. Roose- 
velt’s message to the Senate relating to 
the segregation of loyal and disloyal 
Japanese in the centers, as well as an ex- 
planation of the segregation policy de- 
veloped by the WRA. It also contains 
the report and minority views of the 
Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities investigating Japanese Ameri- 
cans. In connection with this report, 
the WRA prepared a file of information 
for use at the hearings, and this too 
has been included. 


More than 30 items have been assem- 
bled into Packet VI-G-1, Japanese Amer- 
ican Relocation, which may be ordered 
from Information Exchange, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25,D.C. The 
loan period is 2 weeks and there is no 
expense to the borrower, since franked 
labels are furnished to cover return 
postage. 
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State Funds for Library Books 

The Georgia State Department of 
Education during the war has continued 
to set aside funds with which county and 
independent school systems may pur- 
chase books for elementary and second- 
ary libraries. The report of the De- 
partment’s Division of Textbook and 
Library Service for the biennium ending 
June 30, 1942, indicates that about 600,- 
000 books were purchased during this 
period through State aid funds by nearly 
all the school systems of the State. 
Books secured in this way have been 
selected from the Georgia Library List, 
which is revised annually by library 
and reading specialists. According to 
the report, sample copies of the books 
in this list are available for examina- 
tion in the Library of the State Depart- 
ment of Education and in several 
teacher-training institutions of the 
State. 


Teachers College Libraries Report 


The Twenty-second Yearbook of the 
American Association of Teachers 
Colleges contains a preliminary report 
on the organization and administration 
of teachers college libraries submitted to 
the Association by a subcommittee of 
its Committee on Standards and Sur- 
veys. Technical assistance in the survey 
was obtained from the Research Division 
of the National Education Association, 
the American Library Association, and 
the Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The report is an 
outgrowth of a feeling by teacher-educa- 
tion authorities that a study of the oper- 
ation of libraries in teachers colleges 
would be profitable to their general pro- 
gram. Nearly every member institutiori 
of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges submitted a report upon a 
questionnaire distributed in the fall of 
1942. 

The report indicates in broad outline 
the present status of teachers college 
libraries, and yields information on the 
manner of their housing, the scope and 
nature of their holdings, the size and 
calibre of their staffs, financial practices, 
schedules and types of service rendered. 
Upon the results of this survey it is ex- 
pected eventually to build a body of 
standards suitable for library service in 
teachers colleges. The report aims to 
facilitate and .stimulate self-appraisal 


of their libraries by these institutions, 
and recommends that specific phases of 
the library program be studied in detail 
by specialists, 


New Zealand Military 
Library Provisions 

The annual report of the New Zealand 
Country Library Service for the year 
ended March 31, 1943, indicates the es- 
tablishment of a library service division 
in the Army Education and Welfare 
Service, replacing the War Library Serv- 
ice begun in 1939, and necessitated by the 
increased scale of mobilization during 
the past year. Through the War Library 
Service, administered by a group of New 
Zealand librarians, cooperation of the 
military authorities was obtained in pro- 
viding library service for mobilization 
camps, 

Through the present Army Education 
and Welfare Library Service, with its 
staff officer for -libraries, circulating 
library facilities have been provided to 
military units in New Zealand and the 
Pacific area. This Service aims to pro- 
vide books of entertainment, educational 
or cultural value, and information on 
current affairs, military, or vocational 
training. According to its report, Coun- 
try Library Service is responsible for 
adequate supplies of books and periodi- 
cals to Army, Naval, and Air Force units, 
and for their means of distribution. 
Library materials are obtained through 
book drives and Government purchase. 


Inter-American Libraries 


The Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs has reported recently 
that the establishment of new libraries 
reflects growing inter-American cultural 
cooperation. A shipment of five tons of 
books, periodicals, and maps, compris- 
ing the Orton Memorial Library, has 
been sent from Yonkers, N. Y., to Turri- 
alba, Costa Rica. The collection was do- 
nated to the Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences in Turrialba by 
the Tropical Plant Research Foundation 
in Yonkers, and it will be used to foster 
the development of scientific agricul- 
ture throughout the continent. 

The new Artigas-Washington Library 
at Montevideo has been established 
through the initiative of the American 
Library Association and the American 


Council of Learned Societies. It is the 
second such library to be opened in Latin 
America by cultural organizations from 
the United States, and it will be super- 
vised by a joint board of Uruguayan and 
United States citizens resident in the 
South American capital. 

The Municipality of Havana has pre- 
sented to Howard University a collec- 
tion of Cuban books, including numerous 
literary, biographical and bibliographical 
works. The gift of these books has made 
possible one of the first courses in Cuban 
literature to be offered in the United 
States. 


Services to Armed Forces 


Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library has 
recently reported its current services to 
members of the armed forces stationed in 
the vicinity. It furnishes a collection of 
200 books, changed monthly, to a local 
Government hospital, whose library was 
furnished and partially equipped with 
reading material by a local service club. 
The public library maintains a loan col- 
lection at the officers club in a local hotel. 
It also cooperates with the USO and the 
nearby canteen, where members of the 
library staff help to cover the schedule 
in the reading room. Reference ques- 
tions are referred to the reference de- 
partment of the library. Since the 
initial collection was obtained through 
the Victory Book Campaign and many 
copies have worn out, new books and 
periodicals have been added regularly 
through private subscriptions. Accord- 
ing to the report, many books have been 
loaned to camp libraries in the vicinity 
of Kansas City. 


Microfilm Reading Room 


Members of the staff and public in the 
Library of Congress are finding the mate- 
rial available in the Microfilm Reading 
Room of assistance and interest, accord- 
ing to a recent issue of the Library’s In- 
formation Bulletin. Despite the fact 
that much rare material in the Library 
of Congress has been placed in protec- 
tive storage and originals of current 
foreign publications are frequently unob- 
tainable, access is provided to a collec- 
tion of Over 10,000 reels of film, covering 
subjects of wide interest and importance, 
ranging from current American and for- 
eign newspapers to early English manu- 
scripts and books of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Included are items 
of such historical significance as the 
State legislative journals of 33 States of 
our own country before and after the 
Revolution, genealogies, history, and bi- 
ography, as well as the laws of many 
countries. 
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Library-Terms Glossary 


In its recent publication of the Glos- 
sary of Library Terms, the American 
Library Association has completed a 17- 
year cooperative effort of librarians to 
produce a coordinated set of standard 
definitions in the library field. The Glos- 
sary was prepared under the direction 
of the Committee on Library Terminol- 
ogy of the Association by Elizabeth H. 
Thompson, and includes a selection of 
terms in related fields, such as archives, 
bibliography, printing and publishing, 
paper, binding, illustrating, prints, mu- 
sic and map cataloging, microphotogra- 
phy, and work with the blind. 
Chinese Biographical Dictionary 

The Library of Congress has an- 


nounced the publication by its Asiatic 
Division of the first volume of a new Chi- 


nese biographical dictionary entitled 
Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period. 
This work contains approximately 800 
biographical sketches and represents 9 
years of cooperative research by 50 
American, Chinese, and European schol- 
ars, working under the editorial direc- 
tion of Arthur W. Hummel, chief of 
the Asiatic Division in the Library. Dr. 
Hu Shih, former Chinese Ambassador to 
the United States and now Honorary 
Consultant of the Library of Congress, 
in his preface to the volume, refers to the 
work as “the first great undertaking of 
international cooperative research in 
Chinese history and biography.” The 
completion of the book was made pos- 
sible by the resources of the Asiatic 
Division of the Library, which contains 
the most extensive collection of Chinese 
books outside of the Orient. 


Significant Library Report 


For Five Largest Cities 


Evidence of the conviction that our 
society has in the importance of books 
to young people is the library service 
which is made available through public 
libraries and public schools. The Library 
Service Division of the U. S. Office of 
Education is in the process of compiling 
statistical data on the number and type 
of school libraries; the number of chil- 
dren who. have opportunity to make use 
of these school libraries; the number of 
books available in the libraries for pupils, 
and the size of these libraries. 


Data are also being obtained on the 
number of librarians in charge of the 
school libraries and the amount of train- 
ing they have had in library science. 
Facts are also being assembled on the 
total expenditures for library service, the 
amount per pupil and the amount ex- 
pended for books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals. 


Echool Library Facilities 

The returns from superintendents of 
schools in our five cities of more than 
a million population indicate 1,149 cen- 
tralized school libraries in these cities. 
A centralized library as defined in the 
questionnaire sent to superintendents 
is “a library administered as a unit and 
usually located in one place.” In addi- 
tion, these school systems have 1756 
schools with classroom collections only. 
A classroom collection in this instance is 
defined as, “a group of library books per- 
manently housed in a single classroom 
and not administered from a centralized 
library.” Two of the cities have a total 
of 47 schools served by loan collections 
only. There are 39 schools that have no 
library facilities within the school build- 
ing. Returns show that 779 of the cen- 
tralized libraries are in elementary 
schools and 370 are in high schools. 


Table I.—Number of schools and library service offered in cities of 
1,000,000 population or more, 1941-42 





























Total all schools 
, No library 
City Tota eeteielil Classroom |} Loan col- | facilities 
libraries collections | lections 
only only 
Total 1, 991 1,149 756 47 | 89 
Los Angeles. Calit_. 3871 71 300 
Chicago, Ill. .._. 383 365 16 2 
Detroit, Mich... 250 146 30 45 29 
New York, N. Y 761 418 343 d 
Philadelphia Pa_. 226 149 67 2 8 



































Build the Future With 
Books 


Children, teachers, librarians; 
and parents are observing Book 
Week, November 14-20, with ap- 
propriate exhibits, discussions, and 
dramatic presentation of books. 
The efforts of authors and editors 
of young people’s books combined 
with those of educators, librarians, 
and parents have resulted in the 
production of a wealth of reading 
materials for boys and _ girls. 
Among these books may be found 
volumes that assist young people 
to appreciate the past and present, 
as well as to prepare to live in the 
changing world of the future. 











Data collected for 1934-35 indicated 
that a total of 531 centralized libraries 
were reported for Los Angeles, Detroit, 
New York, and Philadelphia which, when 
compared with the present total of 784, 
makes a net gain of 253 centralized 
libraries in these four cities during the 
past 6 years. (Data were not available 
from Chicago for 1934-35 report.) The 
centralized libraries were manned by 
352 full-time and 2 part-time librarians, 
ir 1934-35, and 481 full-time and 334 
part-time librarians in 1941-42. A total 
of 186,317 more boys and girls were re- 
ceiving service from centralized libraries 
in the four cities for the school year 
1941-42 than during the period 1934-35. 

Today there is a total of 2,425,513 books 
in the centralized school libraries of Los 
Angeles, Detroit, New York, and Phila- 
delphia, or an increase of 1,063,963 over 
books in this type of library for the 1934- 
35 period. 

If the present book stock in centralized 
libraries of the five cities of over 1,000,000 
population were divided among the chil- 
dren receiving centralized library serv- 
ice in these cities, there would be 2.3 
books per pupil. If the children en- 
rolled in these schools were equally di- 
vided among the full-time librarians, 
each librarian would have 2,228 children 
to serve. 


Public Library fervices 

In addition to the school libraries, boys 
and girls of these five cities—Chicago, 
Detroit," Los Angeles, New York, and 
Philadelphia—also have available to 
them the services of their public libraries. 
According to 1942 reports received by the 


'U. 8. Office of Education. 
Statistics, 1938-39. 


Public Library 
Bulletin 1942, No. 4. 
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Table II.—School library statistics for cities of 1,000,000 population 
or more, 1941-42 


























c : Librarians 
entral- 
City ize Enrollment ee 
libraries Full Part 
time time 
NR icicinncnictninnecieun 1, 149 1, 461, 812 656 441 3, 388, 771 
I Carini tein eistsaciicintasbciciititasintiisntistccinacaamaci 71 116, 381 TE tseninenna 520, 700 
Chicago, Ill_. 365 320, 100 175 107 963, 258 
a 146 184, 575 a 401, 986 
Ne i It Se cadtiiiueienanecessonsemssneceneroune 418 666, 435 219 334 1, 113, 413 
Philadelphia, Pa. 149 174, 321 | 389, 414 























American Library Association, the total 
number of registered borrowers in the 
juvenile departments of these public li- 
braries is 690,658. And the total juve- 
nile book stock is 1,422,405, making 2.05 
volumes per registered juvenile borrower 
in our five cities of more than a million 
population, These figures do not take 
into account books for boys and girls of 
high-school age, as available data do not 
permit the segregation of these figures. 

Periodicals are carrying a greater 
number of book reviews and reports from 


retail book stores indicate increased sales 
of books for young people. These two 
facts lead to the conclusion that more 
of the boys and girls who have an op- 
portunity to see the book-reviewing pe- 
riodicals and are in reach of book stores 
are 1aving the advantage of selecting vol- 
umes for a bookshelf of their own. 

Data for the study of Statistics for 
Public School Libraries, 1941-42, are still 
incomplete. Further information on the 
subject will be released through Epuca- 
TION FOR VICTORY. 





Realization of Values Through Art 


Fundamental in Both Peace and War 


Among human experiences none are 
more elemental, universal, and funda- 
mental than those that come through 
line, mass, and color. With these, 
through the use of appropriate media, art 
creates two- and_ three-dimensional 
compositions in materials which embody 
significant ideas, aesthetic feelings, and 
emotional experiences. Consequently 
opportunities for art and for the realiza- 
tion of values that art can contribute are 
constants in all periods of time, all age- 
groups, all social patterns, and all cycles 
of peace and war. 


Expression of Experience 


Creative art, as an expression of human 
éxperience, is stimulated by wartime 
activities because of the increased in- 
tensity of feelings resulting from such 
activities. Examples of this are to be 
found in the efforts of those on the battle 
fronts to portray striking events in their 
experiences, the contempt they hold for 
leaders of hostile countries, their tri- 
umphs over the enemy, and their long- 
ings for the life they have left behind. 
On the home front artists use their 
talents to stimulate hope and courage in 
behalf of war efforts, to arouse the public 


to needs that must be met for war pur- 
poses, and to depict the sacrifices that 
must be made in order to meet them. 

Consideration must also be given to 
the fact that a post-war period is usually 
productive of art that recounts heroic 
military undertakings, great victories, 
the return of triumphant armies, a sub- 
jected enemy, the sorrows of war, dislo- 
cations in social and economic life, and 
finally and most important such subjects 
as portray the eternal verities of faith, 
hope, and charity (1) as these represent 
a recoil from the tragedies of war that 
tend to destroy them and (2) as an ex- 
pression of longing for and prophecy of 
a better and happier mode of life. 

War, too, broadens the concept of art 
and the phases of life experiences it may 
include, expands the kinds of materials 
that are used for creative work, and in- 
spires a larger number of persons to at- 
tempt its use as a means of self- 
expression. Modern wars are prolific in 
the production of cartoons, posters, signs, 
maps, charts, banners, panels, window 
displays, honor rolls, illustrated covers 
for books and gift boxes, identification 
tags, designs for uniforms, models of 
various kinds of war equipment, and 





badges for various types of services and 
donations. 


Suggestions for Teachers 


Art teachers in general recognize the 
responsibilities that their departments 
have at this time for undertaking special 
work to further the total-war effort and 
for increasing through such work, the 
contribution they may make to the 
general education objective of the school. 
To stimulate the furtherance of art work 
in the Baltimore city schools the director 
of art education, Dr. Leon L. Winslow, 
has recently issued a set of suggestions 
to his teachers under the title of Art 
Education—During the Remainder of the 
War and the Post-War Period. Because 
of the values they have for art teachers 
everywhere these suggestions together 
with excerpts from the introductory 
statement to them are here reproduced. 

“Art is today not only helping to build 
morale on the home front, but it is also 
furnishing effective informative, educa- 
tive, and inspirational material for the 
armed forces. Art is playing the major 
role in camouflage, an important mili- 
tary tool, while artists ‘in the ranks’ 
are being assigned to the making of 
diagrams, charts, and military maps and 
pictures as well as announcement signs, 
and to the arranging of educative and in- 
formative displays. The posters that 
they make are instilling ideals of 
democracy and unity in the total war 
effort... 

“The children in our schools in war- 
time will be the citizens of the peace era 
to come . 

“The future map makers, city planners 
and architects, to be engaged for laying 
out and constructing airfields and 
hangars and for employment in new in- 
dustries may be present in every class- 
room even though they may not be recog- 
nized by every teacher. Prospective 
painters, sculptors, illustrators, and com- 
mercial artists may also be present. 

“The following suggestions are offered 
with the aim of helping teachers to real- 
ize these objectives through the teaching 
of art: 


Develop with pupils the conception of 

‘art as a way of life.’ 

Its purpose, to foresee and meet needs 
effectively, both immediate and remote 
needs. 

Art involves constructive reasoning, 
thinking, imagination, judgment. 

It is creative. 


Discuss the relationship existing be- 
tween democracy and art. 
Individuality in democracy and in art. 
The people must exert themselves in 

their government, 
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Freedom and self-realization, initia- 
tive. 

Opportunities for all in democracy as 
in art. 


Acquaint children with the American 
artists contributing most to the demo- 
cratic way of life such as— 


Thomas Jefferson and Frank Lloyd 
Wright, architects. 

John S. Copley and Gilbert Stuart, 
portrait painters. 

Albert R. Ryder and Henry O. Tanner, 
painters of landscape and figure, respec- 
tively. 

John Trumbull and Thomas Benton, 
mural painters. 

Augustus Saint Gaudens and George 
Grey Barnard, sculptors. 

Paul Revere and Duncan Phyfe, crafts- 
men. 

Robert Fulton and Norman Bel Geddes, 
industrial designers. 


Heip children to understand that design 
is not abstract but applies directly to 
“the social structure’, as well as to 
visual forms. 


Design signifies a plan, a pattern. 

Harmony is characteristic of artistic 
patterns, in living as in material things. 

Since harmony consists in having 
something in common, we must learn to 
be tolerant with the point of view of 
others. 

Rhythm as movement applies in con- 
duct as it does in visual art; it is con- 
trolled movement. This movement in 
living is toward a peace which shall be 
enduring because it has been carefully 
designed. 

One nation gets along with other na- 
tions just as one person gets along with 
other individuals. 

Common interests make for balance 
in human relations, for security. 


Siress the fact that to some extent cart 
can be regarded as ‘universal !angu- 
age.’ 

Its fundamentals are understood by 
all peoples. 

It helps acquaint all with facts that 
all can comprehend. 

It unites all people in a common bond 
of understanding and friendship. 


Explain how, in terms of art, we may 
he appreciative of the accomplish- 
ments of other peoples. 


By familiarizing ourselves with their 
customs. 

By ‘seeing through the eyes of their 
artists.’ 

By participating in and becoming fa- 
miliar with the arts of other countries 
through engaging vicariously in their 
handcrafts. 


Exp’ain how the art course may promote 
gocd will among peoples, through ac- 
quainting students with— 

The master artists of other countries, 
present as well as past, including not 
only the so-called fine arts but the in- 
dustrial and commercial arts as well. 


The design qualities that make their 
works of art outstanding. 


Our indebtedness to the artists and ar- 
tisans and art teachers of other coun- 
tries. 


Make use of the arts as vehicles for ex- 
pression of personal convictions and 
feelings relating to planning for the 
peace. (Illustrative materials should 
be adjusted to changing conditions.) 


Cartoons. . 
Illustrations and diagrams. 
Models. 

1. Individual. 

2. Community. 
Marionettes. 
Mural paintings. 
Posters. 


Emphasize the importance of art knowl- 
edge for the ‘consumer’ of manu- 
factured products. 


All people interested in “how things 
look” are interested in art. 

Art education and the-development of 
taste. 

Selection and purchasing of commod- 
ities. 
Encourage children to conserve natural 

and artistic resources. 


Human—conduct, behavior, point of 
view. 


Material—food, clothing, shelter. . 


Encourage children to undertake and 
carry to completion creative products, 
such as the following: 


Sketches of buildings. 

Illustrations of democratic processes, 
such as voting, public meetings, free 
speaking, freedom of the press, freedom 
of worship, freedom from want and fear. 

Posters to clarify democratic ideas. 

Sculpture, on leaders and development 
of democracy in America. 

Exhibition of ‘Arts of the Homelands,’ 
the Arts of the Other American Re- 
publics. 

Mural painting to show the ‘Pageant 
of Democracy.’ 


Show how art may be a builder of 
morale in times of stress. 


A means of creative self-expression 
and therefore of emotional release. 

Appreciation of works of art produced 
by others the object of recreative experi- 
ence. 

‘Keeping up appearances’ through the 
practical use of art, maintenance of one’s 
own personal possessions—clothing, etc. 

Maintaining a home according to art 
standards.” 





8) Among RE Sournals 





The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
last armistice challenges educators and 
students. The part education can take 
and is taking in the world-wide struggle 
for permanent peace is being recognized 
ever more keenly. 

As one educator expressed it, “If I 
cannot be the captain of the.ship, I can 
give the rudder a shove in the direction 
I am convinced it should move, and this 


I shall do whenever I have the oppor- 
tunity.” 

The Normandie was not righted by one 
man, nor was it raised overnight. Ex- 
cerpts from many .ducational journals 
voice the hope that earnest efforts of 
educators might help to steer the ship 
of democracy out of the darkness of 
war to a world filled anew with hope, 
faith, and integrity. 
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With a priceless generation in its 
charge, your profession is “on the march” 
toward a future that demands unlimited 
courage, keen intelligence, and the 
broadest human sympathies in order to 
build firmly a new world order that will 
guarantee the benefits of democracy to 
all peoples. The adjustments that must 
be mace are numberless, for today is an 
era when world concepts are meeting 
with greater transformation than in any 
period of human history save one. 

The age of discovery when men dared 
to brave the dragons of the sea and dash 
superstitions to the winds barely sur- 
passed the present hour in the sweep of 


its transformation in world concepts and 
global relationships. Columbus proved 
that we could sail “west to the Orient.” 
Our intrepid flyers charting their courses 
through other trackless seas—of air— 
have proved that we can Sail “north to 
the Orient.” 

—H. B. Allman, in The Indiana Teacher, 
October 1943. 

* 


War and peace have been inextricably 
bound up in the history of human so- 
cieties, and the elimination of one can- 
not occur without a knowledge of the 
conditions that produce the other. The 
post-war world will place on all social 
scientists an obligation to study the con- 
ditions that are likely to further the 
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cause of peace. Militarists have used 
biological and psychological arguments 
in their attempt to prove that war is 
inevitable. 

The task confronting men of good will 
is to examine these disciplines anew With 
the purpose of finding what bases there 
may be for the hope that war is not 


inevitable. The biology of mutual aid’ 


may conceivably replace the ruthless 
struggle for existence in human society. 
It is for physiologists and psychologists 
to find out whether there is an ineradi- 
cable “instinct” of pugnacity in human 
beings: Or whether the energies of men 
are not in themselves neutral and be- 
come belligerent only in relation to the 
environment in which they happen to 
operate. If the latter be true, and some 
evidence seems to indicate that it is, then 
it lies within the power of human beings 
to construct a society in which human 
energy shall be directed into peaceful and 
constructive channels. 

—Carroll C. Pratt, in Junior College 
Journal, October 1943. 


* 

This year, when teachers are adding 
duties to their patriotic lists, it might 
be well to think of “being calm” as one 
of them. Teachers are responsible for 
the atmosphere in which the world’s 
future leaders are developing. If they 
can demonstrate how to relax and re- 
ceive as well as they show their willing- 
ness to give, a great wave of coopera- 
tive thinking may eventually “calm” the 
whole world. 

—Iva A. Shubert, in Nebraska Educa- 
tional Journal, October 1943. 


* 

Surely the furtherance of peaceful 
change must be the everlasting aim of 
education. By using his wits, by de- 
veloping the sciences and technology 
man has done much to make his life 
easy, comfortable, and free from pain. 
But with all his wit and clever ingenuity 
he has not yet eliminated the greatest 
menace to his safety and -welfare—the 
terrible disaster of war. This problem 
of disease, far from being solved, has 
grown in destructiveness and scope. 
Now wars are WORLD wars, and they 
are fought with death-dealing machines 
of unprecedented effectiveness. 

The educator believes that the prob- 
lems of war, like other social problems, 
will yield to the application of intelli- 
gence. To this end he seeks to equip 
children with the knowledges, skills, and 
attitudes necessary for building a world 
of peace and democracy. 

—Obed Williamson, in Washington 
Education Journal, October 1943. 
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Conference of Ministers of 
Education of the 
Allied Governments 


The Conference of Ministers of Educa- 
tion of the Allied Governments at a meet- 
ing in London on October 5, set up a 
buréau of 11 members to coordinate the 
work of its commissions and subcommit- 
tees, states a report from the Department 
of State. The action was taken with the 
understanding that it would not preju- 
dice future organization if and when the 
Conference becomes a United Nations 
body. 

I 1e Conference was established orig- 
inally by its chairman, R. A. Butler, 
President of the British Board of Edu- 
cation in cooperation with the British 
Council and after consultation with the 
British Foreign Secretary, to consider the 
educational needs of the occupied coun- 
tries after the War. 

In addition to the ministers of edu- 
cation of the governments-in-exile in 
London, the Cunference includes repre- 
sentatives of the French National Com- 
mittee, the British Council, the Scottish 
Education Department, and the British 
Foreign Office. Other countries, includ- 
ing the United States, China, and the 
Soviet Union, have been invited to send 
observers. 

Early meetings of the Conference were 
devoted to discussions of ways in which 
the Board of Education, the Scottish 
Educatiom Department, and the British 
Council could assist the Allied Govern- 
ments in regard to various schools which 
they had established to serve the educa- 
tional needs of the children from oc- 
cupied Europe resident in the British 
Isles. The Allied ministers were given 
opportunity also to become acquainted 
with the educational systems of England, 
Scotland, and Wales. 

At the third meeting of the Conference, 
which was held in March of this year, the 
principal matters of discussion were (1) 
cultural conventions or treaties of un- 
derstanding between the Allied Nations; 
(2) the supply of books and periodicals 
to the occupied countries after the war; 
(3) the preparation of a brief history of 
the war. 

The development of the Conference 
into a United Nations agency in educa- 
tional and cultural flelds is being con- 
sidered. 


A representative of our Department of 
State attended the meeting of October 
5, aS an observer. 


Education in Germany 

The following items collected from the 
German and Swedish press were received 
recently by the U. S. Office of Education 
through the State Department: 


School Aid to Families 

According to a statement by the Reich- 
ministry of Finance, the Reich has from 
1938 to the end of 1942 granted school aid 
in 171,500 cases to families with more 
than four children, to a total of RM 142.8 
million. 


Evacuated Schools 


A large number of the schools in the 
areas which have been subjected to heavy 
aerial bombardment, among them Ham- 
burg and Westafalia, have been evacu- 
ated to South Germany and to Austria. 
Regulations have been issued for the 
evacuation of all schools in northwest 
and west Germany. The project is under 
the leadership of Baldur von Shirach. 
Together with the school youth, mothers 
with infants as wel as family members 
who are not subject to labor duty or are 
not able-bodied will also be evacuated. 

The intentions are to continue the 
schooling in the new location. Children 
in ages 10-14 are brought together in 
large camps, and the others in family 
pensions. The State will defray the 
costs. 

Universities 

Four new universities have been estab- 
lished in Germany during the war; one 
of the new universities is located in 
Strassburg, one in Posen, and two in 
Danzig; making within German borders 
a total of 61 universities with around 
80,000 students. At the University of 
Hamburg all departments are reported 
as operating even though their build- 
ings have been considerably damaged. 
Of the 1,200 students no less than 800 are 
drafted. 


Schooling of Farmers 

The German Reich Farm Leader has 
issued a decree stipulating that a farmer 
must go through a 4-year training course 
in order to secure a permit to take over 
a farm and become an independent far- 
mer. 


Schooling of Fishermen 

With its increasing economic signifi- 
cance, the German high sea fishery is 
more than formerly dependent on well 
trained replacements. The demand has 
been made to concentrate the training 
of these replacements in one school. 
This has been effected by the establish< 
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ment of the “Young Fishermen’s School” 
in Wesermunde. Later on it is planned 
to put a special training vessel in service. 
At present, 50 youths are enrolled for the 
course under the leadership of an expe- 
rienced master of a fishing vessel. 


Navigation School 


A new navigation school has been 
opened in Danzig offering instruction for 
mates in offshore traffic. If necessary, 
courses also will be established for mates 
in coastwise traffic. 


Schools in Occupied Italy 


When the House of Commons re- 
assembled in September, reports a recent 
issue of the London Times Educational 
Supplement, a member asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War “whether Army 
instructions had been issued to Allied 
Military Government for Occupied Terri- 


tories to ensure that young Italians were 
no longer taught Fascism in the schools 
or elsewhere; and whether it was in- 
tended to appoint an educational com- 
missioner for the occupied territories of 
Italy, as suggested for Germany in the 
recent report submitted to him by a 
joint commission of the London Inter- 
national Assembly and the Council for 
Education in World Citizenship. 

“The answer was ‘Yes.’ Instructions 
were issued for the immediate closing of 
all Schools during the early stages of the 
occupation. The licy was that all 
schools should be reopened as soon as 
possible wander the advice of the educa- 
tional adviser who had been appointed 
to the military government. Necessary 
steps were taken to eliminate the teach- 
ing of Fascism and to ensure that unde- 
sirable teachers were removed.” 





) Educators’ Bulletin Board ¢ 





New Books and 
Pamphlets 
Social Studies 

Wartime Social Studies in the Ele- 
mentary School. By W. Linwood Chase. 
Washington, D. C., The National Council 
for the Social Studies, A Department of 
the National Education Association, 1943. 
51 p. (Curriculum series, no. 3) $1, 
single copy. 

Covers four broad areas of interest: (1) 
deals with instruction about the war and 
participation of children in the civilian activi- 
ties of total war; (2) emphasizes the ad- 
justment of school programs to develop 
understanding in democracy and skill in 
democratic living; (3) concerns inter-cul- 
tural education; (4) deals with wider hori- 


zons of the air age and more adequate 
instruction in human world geography. 


Teacher and Community 


Toward Community Understanding. 
By Gordon W. Blackwell, Prepared for 
the Commission on Teacher Education. 
Washington, D. C., American Council on 
Education, 1943. 98 p. 75 cents. 

Discusses the concept of community under- 
standing and its implications for teacher 
education; presents examples of courses, 
types of off-campus experience, social action 
clubs for students, and college-wide pro- 
grams tending toward social action; offers 


suggestions for experimentation along similar 
lines. 


Career Guidance 

The Big Store, Opportunities in De- 
partment Store Work. By Chase Going 
Woodhouse. New York, Funk & Wag- 


nalls Co., 1943. 196 p. (Kitson careers 
series) $1.50. 

The material presented was gathered by 
the Institute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions; it surveys the entire department store 
field and the job opportunities to be found 
in it. The information should be useful to 
young people, to counselors and deans in 
high school and college, end to classes in dis- 
tributive education, and in training courses 
in department stores. 

Your Career as a Food Specialist. By 
Dorée Smedley and Ann Ginn. New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co.,.Inc., 1943. 
199 p. illus. $2.50. 

Describes the career opportunities of a food 
specialist as a dietitian, nutriti®nist, labora- 
tory technician, food consultant, teacher, 
and in many other jobs in this field. 


Science Clubs 


How to Organize and Activate Your 
Science Club, 1943 Edition. Washington, 
D. C., Science Clubs of America, Admin- 
istered by Science Service (1719 N Street 
NW.) 1943. 36 p. (Process print) 
Free. 


Contains ideas and suggestions gleaned 
from the experience of hundreds of science 
clubs; tells how to make the club activities 
fit in with the American war effort. Other 
available publications include SCA War Proj- 
ects and Books for Science Clubs, 1944 
Edition. 


Inter-American Survey 

Inter-American Affairs, 1942. Edited 
by Arthur P. Whitaker. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1943. 252 p. 
$3. 


A survey of contemporary developments in 
the field of Inter-American affairs, maps and 
statistical tables are included. Deals with 


~ 


politics and diplomacy, industry, commerce 
and finance, cultural relations, social welfare, 
public health, labor, and technical coopera- 
tion, : 


Health 


Fhe Health of a Nation, Making and 
Keeping Americans Well. Analysis by 
Michael M. Davis and Bernhard J. Stern; 
Teaching Aids by Lavone A. Hanna. 
Washington, D. C., National Council for 
the Social Studies, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 1943. 
84 p. (Problems in American Life, Unit 
No. 17) 30 cents. 


The analysis of the problem discusses the 
topics: the individual's health, health and 
the community, health technology and eco- 
nomics, processes and goals, and includes a 
list of reading references and of agencies 
previding information. The teaching aids 
suggest effective teaching methods and activi- 
ties, including the use of radio scripts and 
recordings. 


Library Schools 

Programs for Library Schools. By 
Ernest J. Reece. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1943. 64p. $1. 

Discusses the instruction appropriate for 
persons seeking a single year of formal prepa- 
ration for professional library work. 
Wartime Education 

Education in Wartime and After—By 
Stanford University, School of Education 
Faculty. New York, D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1943. 465 p. $3. 

Presents guides to direct action in adapting 
the schools to war and post-war needs. Aims 
to interpret war demands, general policies 
suggested by these demands, and plans of 
organization and procedure. Chief emphasis 
has been placed on problems of public-school 


systems and of elementary and secondary 
schools. 


Free Posters Available 


Fuel Fights!—A poster designed as -part 
of the campaign to conserve critical 
resources on the home front. Lists 7 
direct ways to save heating fuel in the 
homes. Size 14%4’’ x 20’’. Limited sup- 
ply of sizes 20’’ x 28’’ and 2814”’ x 40’’. 


Serve ....Conserve.—Another “Fight 
Waste” poster urging the conservation 
of vital national utilities in order to best 
serve our fighting men. Lists and 
explains how to conserve four major util- 
ities. Size 1414’’ x 20’’. Limited sup- 
ply of sizes 20’’ x 28’’ and 2812’’ x 40”’. 
Give War Bonds.—An appeal to continue 
aid to the war effort and prepare for the 
future by buying war bonds for Christ- 
mas gifts this year. 


The above posters may be obtained 
free from Bureau of Public Inquiries, 
Office of War Information, 1400 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW., Washington 25, 
dD. C 
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Education and the Flag 


Salute 


Position of Teachers and Rights of Pupils 
Clarified by Federal Statute and 
Supreme Court Decision 


Two noteworthy Federal develop- 
ments have recently occurred bearing 
upon the teaching of patriotism by 
means of compulsory salute to the flag. 
These developments are intended to clar- 
ify the rights of school pupils and school 
Officials with reference to this subject. 

The following report explains what 
the Congress of the United States has 
enacted into law and also what the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
said concerning the personal rights of 
school children in connection with at- 
tempts to enforce them to salute the 
flag against their religious objections, 


Federal Flag Code 


Public Law 623, approved June 22, 1942, 
as revised by Public Law 829, approved 
December 22, 1942, codifies and em- 
phasizes existing rules and customs per- 
taining to the display and use of the 
flag of the United States. Among other 
things, this law includes, in Section 7, 
the form of the pledge of allegiance to 
the flag, which reads as follows: 


Sec. 7. That the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag, “I pledge allegiance to the 
flag of the United States of America and 
to the Republic for which it stands, one 
Nation indivisible, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all,” be rendered by standing 
with the right hand over the heart. 
However, civilians will always show full 
respect to the flag when the pledge is 
given by merely standing at attention, 
men removing the headdress. Persons 
in uniform shall render the military 
salute.’ 

Attention is called to the fact that 
“full respect” is all that is called for 
from civilians by the Federal statute and 
that such respect may be shown by 
merely standing at attention. With 
reference to the full meaning of this 
Federal Act it is appropriate to quote 
from Recent Restrictions Upon Religious 
Liberty by Victor W. Rotnem and F. G. 
Folsom, Jr., U. S. Department of Justice, 
in which it is stated: 

It is submitted that this law of Con- 


1A copy of the Federal Flag Code, Public 
Law 829, 77th Congress, may be obtained from 
the U. S. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C. 





gress lays down a federal standard with 
regard to a matter which is primarily a 
concern of the national government, and 
therefore state and local regulations de- 
manding a different standard of per- 
formance must give way entirely, or at 
least be made to conform. Speaking 
more concretely, a school board order 
respecting flag salute exercises should 
not now be permitted to exact more of 
the pupil with religious scruples against 
the ‘lag salute than that he should stand 
at attention while the exercise is being 
conducted. 

The foregoing comment was made 
prior to the latest decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on the 
subject which was on June 14, 1943. If 
there were any doubt as to the authority 
of school officials to force children in 
public schools to salute the flag against 
their religious convictions prior to that 
decision, that doubt has been resolved. 


Supreme Court Decision 


On June 14, 1943, the Supreme Court of 
the United States rendered a decision 
which held that a ruling by the West Vir- 
ginia Board of Education requiring all 
public-school children to salute the flag 
of the United States, notwithstanding 
their conscientious religious objection, 
was in violation of religious freedom 
guaranteed under the Constitution of the 
United States; 63 S. Ct. 1178, 87 L. Ed. 
1171. (This decision reversed the opin- 
ion which the Supreme Court rendered 
on June 3, 1940, in Minersville School 
District v. Gobitis, 310 U. S. 586.) In the 
West Virginia case a school child, a mem- 
ber of Jehovah Witnesses, was expelled 
from the schools for failure to salute the 
flag, was forced to be “unlawfully ab- 
sent” and subject to be proceeded against 
as a delinquent. 


Opinion of the Court 


Because of the nature of this decision 
and its effects upon attempts to enforce 
salute to the flag, it is deemed appropri- 
ate to quote below some of the high lights 
of the opinion of the court on the sub- 
ject. The quotations also serve to ex- 
plain the philosophy upon which the 
decision is based, 


, 


Freedom of Mind vs. Power of Limited 
Government 


To sustain the compulsory flag salute 
we are required to say that a Bill of 
Rights which guards the individual’s 
right to speak his own mind, left it open 
to public authorities to compel him to 
utter what is notin hismind. * * * 

Hence validity of the asserted power 
to force an American citizen publicly to 
profess any statement of belief or to 
engage in any ceremony of assent to one, 
presents questions of power that must be 
considered independently of any idea we 
may have as to the utility of the cere- 
mony in question. * * 

Government of limited power need not 
be anemic government. Assurance that 
rights are secure tends to diminish fear 
and jealousy of strong government, and 
by making us feel safe to live under it 
makes for its better support. Without 
promise of a limited Bill of Rights it is 
doubtful if our Constitution could have 
mustered enough strength to enable its 
ratification. To enforce those rights to- 
day is not to choose weak government 
over strong government. It is only to 
adhere as a means of strength to indi- 
vidual freedom of mind in preference to 
Officially disciplined uniformity for which 
history indicates a disappointing and 
disastrous end. 


The Fourteenth Amendment 


The Fourteenth Amendment, as now 
applied to the States, protects the citizen 
against the State itself and all of its 
creatures—Boards of Education are not 
excepted. These have, of course, impor- 
tant, delicate, and highly discretionary 
functions, but none that they may not 
perform within the limits of the Bill of 
Rights. That they are educating the 
young for citizenship is reason for scru- 
pulous protection of Constitutional free- 
doms of the individual, if we are not to 
strangle the free mind at its source and 
teach youth to discount important prin- 
ciples of our government as mere 
platitudes. 


Certain Freedoms Eeyond Control of 
Local Tyrants and Elections 


The action of Congress in making flag 
observance voluntary and respecting the 
conscience of the objector in a matter 
so vital as raising the Army contrasts 
sharply with these local regulations in 
matters relatively trivial to the welfare 
of the nation. There are village tyrants 
as well as village Hampdens, but none 
who acts under color of law is beyond 
reach of the Constitution. * * 

The very purpose of a Bill of Rights 
was to withdraw certain subjects from 
the vicissitudes of political controversy, 
to place them beyond the reach of ma- 
jorities and Officials and to establish 
them as legal principles to be applied by 
the courts. One’s right to life, liberty, 
and property, to free speech, a free press, 
freedom of worship and assembly, and 
other fundamental rights may not be 
submitted to vote; they depend on the 
outcome of no elections. 
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Schools May Not Coerce Uniformity 


Struggles to coerce uniformity of sen- 
timent in support of some end thought 
essential to their time and country have 
been waged by many good as well as by 
evil men * * *, As first and mod- 
erate methods to attain unity have failed, 
those bent on its accomplishment must 
resort to an ever increasing severity. As 
governmental pressure toward unity be- 
comes greater, so strife becomes more 
bitter as to whose unity it shall be. 

robably no deeper division of our peo- 
ple could proceed from any provocation 
than from finding it necessary to choose 
what doctrine and whose program public 
educational officials shall compel youth 
to unite in embracing. * * * Those 
who begin coercive elimination of dissent 
soon find themselves exterminating dis- 
senters. Compulsory’ unification of 
opinion achieves only the unanimity of 
the graveyard. * * * 

There is no mysticism in the American 
concept of the State or of the nature or 
origin of its authority. We set up gov- 
ernment by consent of the governed, and 
the Bill of Rights denies those in power 
any legal opportunity to coerce that 
consent. 


Freedem of Thought Includes Right to 
Differ in Important Matters 


The case is made difficult not because 
the principles of its decision are obscure 
but because the flag involved is our own. 
Nevertheless, we apply the limitations 
of the Constitution with no fear that 
freedom to be intellectually and spirit- 
ually diverse or even contrary will dis- 
integrate the social organization. To 
believe that patriotism will not flourish 
if patriotic ceremonies are voluntary and 
spontaneous instead of a compulsory 
routine is to make an unflattering esti- 
mate of the appeal of our institutions to 
free minds. We can have intellectual 
individualism and the rich cultural diver- 
sities that we owe to exceptional minds 
only at the price of occasional eccen- 
tricity and abnormal attitudes. When 
they are so harmless to others or to the 
State as those we deal with here, the 
price is not too great. But freedom to 
differ is not limited to things that do not 
matter much. That would be a mere 
shadow of freedom. The test of its sub- 
stance is the right to differ as to things 
that touch the heart of the existing order. 

If there is any fixed star in our consti- 
tutional constellation, it is that no offi- 
cial, high or petty, can prescribe what 
shall be orthodox in politics, nationalism, 
religion, or other matters of opinion or 
force citizens to confess by word or act 
their faith therein. If there are any 
circumstances which permit’an excep- 
tion, they do not now occur to us. 

We think the action of the local au- 
thorities in compelling the flag salute 
and pledge transcends constitutional 
limitations on their power and invades 
the sphere of intellect and spirit which 
it is the purpose of the First Amendment 
to our Constitution to reserve from all 
Official control, 


A Cooperative Community 


‘Program at Manzanar 


Visual Aids Especially Useful 


A visual education and museum de- 
partment which serves not only the 
schools but also the community as a 
whole has been developed at the Manza- 
nar Relocation Center for people of 
Japanese -ancestry, located in central 
eastern California, according to a report 
of the program whick recently reached 
the U. S. Office of Education. During 
the summer months, exhibits of an edu- 
cational and general nature were shown 
throughout the center. 

A fine arts exhibit, world of science 
display, posters on the national rationing 
program, exhibits of elementary, second- 
ary, and adult school activities, and simi- 
lar displays were a part of the special 
presentations prepared in the schools. 

The importance of visual education in 
a community as heterogeneous as 
Manzanar cannot be minimized, the re- 
port states. Such creative exhibits 
served not only as an outlet for talents 
and interests of students, but afforded an 
effective means of reaching all residents 
of the community, regardless of their 
educational background or knowledge of 
English. 


Center Activities Coordinated 


Unlike the average American commu- 
nity, the center could offer its residents 
only a few of the normal vacation-time 
activities. There were facilities for vari- 
ous recreational and leisure-time activ- 
ities but there remained the problem of 
providing a full and useful summer pro- 
gram for 2,400 school-age children. As 
an education official at Manzanar de- 
scribed the problem, “Our schools could 
not shirk their responsibility simply be- 
cause the regular school term had come 
to an end.” 

A population of 10,000 people, hemmed 
into a mile square area, still existed. 
The housing facilities were not wholly 
adequate and could not provide space 
for naps and rest for preschool children. 
There were no back yards where chil- 
dren could play. Eating in a mess hall, 
the close proximity of unrelated families, 
and restrictions on movement outside 
the center sharply limited the scope of 
family activities generally associated 
with summer vacations. Manzanar offi- 


cials therefore realized from the start 
that the schools must be made an in- 
tegral part of community life, completely 
related and coordinated with community 
welfare and recreational activities. 

Schools at the center were not set up 
as independent institutions. School 
buildings and equipment were constantly 
being used by other agencies and for 
diversified activities after school hours; 
school personnel accepted additional 
community obligations; parents built a 
well-organized and active parent-teach- 
ers group to share school problems and 
responsibilities. Because of labor short- 
ages, students, especially the older ones, 
carried heavy work responsibilities. A 
school that was so much a vital part of 
the community could not plan and de- 
velop a@ summer program apart from 
other institutions in the center. 


Representative Committee 
Selected 


In order to plan a comprehensive 
summer-school and activities program, 
a committee was selected, composed of 
representatives from the _ schools, 
churches, welfare groups, health agen- 
cies, and community recreational groups, 
In cooperation with parents, teachers, 
and project staff members, a thoroughly 
integrated program was developed which 
included all phases of education, recre- 
ation, community development, and 
summer activities. In addition to a 
well-planned school program, the ground 
work for community and group activ- 
ities was laid, and every effort made to 
provide a completely balanced summer 
program, 


The School Program 


After a 2-week vacation period begin- 
ning July 3d, during which there was no 
organized program, Manzanar students 
turned their attention to the contem- 
plated summer-school program, 


Throughout the summer months, classes 
for nursery children and for elementary 
and secondary students were held, offer- 
ing a wide variety of courses, and giving 
special attention to problems of lan- 
guage, speech, arts, and adjustment to 
community life. 
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Nursery School, Kindergarten, and Ele- 
mentary Programs . 


Nine nursery centers, taught by 20 
evacuee teachers under the supervision 
of an experienced nursery education spe- 
cialist, were maintained throughout the 
summer. Kindergarten classes were 
conducted by 8 evacuee teachers and one 
non-Japanese kindergarten’ teacher. 
Special care was given to those children 
needing aid in vocabulary building and 
speech improvement. 

The elementary program for the sum- 
mer provided for two types of schoo! ex- 
perience, remedial and activity. Regular 
academic classes were held daily for ap- 
proximately 450 elementary pupils. In 
addition, an integrated program of ac- 
tivities for elementary students was 
initiated, and classes were held both dur- 
ing morning sessions and for a short pe- 
riod each evening. Activity classes and 
projects included art, dramatics, music, 
dancing, agriculture, and nature study, 
and were conducted in five barrack build- 
ings set aside for that purpose. Through 
this combined academic and activity pro- 
gram, a well-balanced schedule for each 
of the 1,400 elementary school children 
was provided. 


Secondary School Program 


One problem, peculiar to relocation 
center high schools, came about because 
evacuation from the Pacific Coast last 
year disrupted normal educational prog- 
ress for many students. When families 
were resettled at Manzanar, it was found 
that about 950 high-school students 
would be placed in the “odd half-year 
group.” It seemed important, therefore, 
to eliminate this group so that teachers 
and courses could be. more effectively 
utilized. Accordingly, a summer step-up 
program was offered, enabling those stu- 
dents who were in the odd-year group to 
take advanced courses and thus begin the 
fall term on an equal footing with even- 
year students. 

Thirty-two teachers were assigned to 
the step-up program, and for 6 weeks 
classes were held in double periods. 
When the fall semester began, students 
who had completed the step-up course 
successfully were placed in regular even- 
year classes. 


Supplementing this regular academic 
program, secondary school students were 
encouraged to avail themselves of new li- 
brary books and magazines as a basis for 
“free reading” during nonschool hours. 
The high-school study hall library was 
made the center of activity. Special 
sheives of material, graded according to 


= 


individual reading ability, were provided 
for group reading. 

Students formed their own clubs as the 
need was felt, rather than organizing 
clubs suggested by teachers or project of- 
ficials. The science club, high-school 
chorus, high-school orchestra, and simi- 
lar groups already developed at the 
school continued active throughout the 
summer. In addition, students were en- 
couraged to organize other groups, such 
as a dramatic club, creative writing club, 
physical education club, and other or- 
ganizations in which there was a com- 
mon interest. 


Adult Education 


Life in a relocation center depends to 
a great extent upon what the residents 
makeit. Evacuees at Manzanar are free 
+m develop and improve living conditions 
in accordance with their own desires, so 
long as basic WRA policies are respected. 
The popularity of adult education and 
the desire for self-improvement as evi- 
denced at the center resulted in the in- 
clusion of summer courses for adults, 
These were designed to give adult stu- 
dents an opportunity to learn or improve 
skills and crafts, as well as to develop an 
understanding of Americanism and good 
citizenship. 

The adult education program for the 
summer was divided into three parts: 
(a) vocational training and retraining, 
with particular emphasis on agriculture, 
cooking, beauty culture, and other re- 
lated trades; (b) adult English and 
Americanization training, including 
courses in oral and written expression 
and English usage; and (c) special 
forums, educational movies, current 
events, problems of relocation, and other 
matters of joint interest. The use of 
library facilities was encouraged, and the 
inclusion of motion pictures on Ameri- 
can ideals, history, heroes, and tradi- 
tions afforded a new and effective 
method of reaching the adult population 
of Manzanar. 


Community Activities 


The regular arts, crafts, sewing, recre- 
ation, victory gardening, sports, and 
music programs carried on by the Com- 
munity Activities Section were extended 
throughout the summer months. Here, 
teen-age boys and girls, as well as adults, 
found a place for their interests and 
talents. Throughout the summer, com- 
munity festivals, contests, dramatic pre- 
sentations, and sports were provided for 
community participation and enjoy- 
ment. The program was supervised by 










a Civil Service staff employee, but like 
other community ventures, it was staffed 
and financed by the evacuee residents. 


Schools Vital to Development 


Although Manzanar’s activity program 
was set up primarily for the children of 
elementary and high-school age, it was 
broad enough to include all community 
residents. While the schools contributed 
much to the summer program, officials 
of the center stressed the important 
community services of other agencies 
and institutions which work with youth. 
Cooperatively, a well-rounded program 
was planned and developed and all com- 
munity resources were directed toward 
the continuous development of the 
young American citizens at Manzanar. 


Promotes 
Conservation 
Education 


Michigan is promoting conservation 
education through its two State depart- 
ments most concerned, i. e., the Depart- 
ment of Conservation and the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

The former has recently issued a 294- 
page bulletin, They Need Not Vanish, 
characterized in the Michigan Education 
Journal as “Michigan’s first attempt to 
offer the teachers of the State a coordi- 
nated basis for teaching conservation of 
our natural resources.” 

The bulletin is designed to give practi- 
cal aid to teachers, and to pass on infor- 
mation concerning and principles of con- 
servation to their students. The State 
Department of Education followed with 
a companion bulletin, Learning to Con- 
serve Our Natural Resources. Together 
they give teachers “tools to use in shap- 
ing a new generation that will value and 
protect its heritage.” 


Pan American Health Day 


Pan-American Health Day—December 
2—will be celebrated by schools through- 
out the country in accordance with a 
proclamation made by President Roose- 
velt in 1940. The day symbolizes results 
of more than 40 years of pan-American 
cooperation in public health, Leaflets 
suggesting ways in which the day may 
be celebrated are available from the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, Washington, 
D.C, 
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Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as follows: 
Requests for cost publications should be 
sent to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money order) at 
the time of ordering. Free publications 
should be ordered directly from the 
agency issuing them. 


New U.S. Office of 
Education Publications 
Nutrition Education in the Elementary 
School, Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1943. 35 p., illus. (Nutri- 


tion Education Series, Pamphlet No. 1) 
15 cents. 


Gives a picture of the mutual responsibilli- 
ties of classroom teachers, supervisors, special 
teachers, and all State agencies in arriving 
at an effective program for nutrition educa- 
tion in the elementary school. 

Part I describes how nutrition education 
may be taught in the elementary school in 
an interesting, stimulating, and practical 
way. 

Part II outlines services from State de- 
partments of education and health, other 
State agencies, and teacher-training institu- 
tions. 


Representative Advisory Committees. 
13 p. processed. Washington, U. S. 
Office of Education, 1943. (VE-ND 
Misc. 2801) Free. 


This manual for school authorities and 
committee members points out the policy of 
the Vocational Division of the U. S. Office of 
Education in regard to the organization and 
operation of representative advisory com- 
mittees for the various programs of voca- 
tional training, including that for Vocational 
Training for War Production Workers which 
is conducted through State Boards for Voca- 
tional Education and local public schools. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. 
curity Board. Social Security Yearbook 
for the Calendar Year 1942; Annual 
Supplement to the Social Security Bul- 


Social Se- 


letin. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, June 1943. 216 p. 50 
cents. 


Reviews the economic setting, develop- 
ment, and financial aspects of social insur- 
ance and public aid in 1942, and carries for- 
ward from previous editions statistics on 
coverage and payments for each of the in- 
surance and assistance programs under the 
Social Security Act, the calendar of signifi- 
cant events, bibliographical notes, and pub- 
lication lists. 


National Archives. Preliminary In- 
ventory of the Records of the National 


War Labor Board. Compiled by Herbert 
Fine. Washington, National Archives, 
August 1943. 33 p. Processed. (Na- 
tional Archives Publication No. 44-2.) 
Free. (Supply limited.) 

Contains a history of the board, a bibli- 
ography, an inventory of records and an 


index to materials in the “card files” and to 
cases involving political entities. 


The Repair and Preservation 
of Records. By Adelaide E. Minogue, 
Washington, National Archives, Septem- 
ber 1943. 56 p. Illustrated. (National 
Archives Publication No. 25.) Free as 
long as the supply lasts. 

A practical handbook for archivists and 
custodians of manuscripts, based upon the 


most scientific investigations in the field of 
records preservation. 


Smithsonian Institution. Jsland Peo- 
ples of the Western Pacific; Micronesia 
and Melanesia. By Herbert W. Krieger. 
Washington, Smithsonian Institution, 
September 15,1943. 104p. (War Back- 
ground Studies No. 16) Free, but supply 
very limited. Copies available in many 
libraries. 

The major portion of this study comprises 
a@ description of the geography and patterns 
of culture for each of the Micronesian and 
Melanesian Archipelagoes, followed by more 
detailed information for certain island groups 
in each area. The concluding chapter dis- 
cusses future prospects. Text supplemented 


by 21 plates and 2 maps. Useful for high 
schools. 


U. §S. Department of Agriculture. 
Bibliography on Lice and Man; With 
Particular Reference to Wartime Condi- 
tions. Compiled by Mary E. Grinnell 
and Ina L. Hawes. Washington, U, S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 106 p. 
(Bibliographical Bulletin No. 1.) 15 


cents. 

Includes reference %ublished since 1917, 
when the bibliograp, of Nuttall appeared 
in Vol. X of Parasitolo, ‘ether with some 
of the more important references from the 
Nuttall bibliographies. Annotations relate 
mainly to control methods. Arrangement is 
chronological and alphabetical by author for 
each year. Author and subject index. 


Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration, Nutrition and Food Conservation 
Branch. Handbook for Workers in 
School-Lunch Programs with Special 
Reference to Volunteer Service. August 
1943. 30 p. (NFC-3.) Free from De- 
partment of Agriculture, Office of In- 
formation, as long as the supply lasts. 

Much of the material has been adapted 
and compiled from available workbooks that 


have proved useful in various parts of the 
country. 


U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. The 
United States Junior Citizens Service 
Corps. Issued by the Office of Civilian 
Defense in cooperation with the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Extension Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and Federal 
Security Agency. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office [19435.] 19 
p. Illustrated. (OCD Publication 
3623.) 5 cents. Free from State and 
local defense councils. 

Tells what it is, describes jts relationship 
to the High-School Victory Corps and its 


Place of organization, and gives suggestions 
for services. 


U. 8S. Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. Americas 
United. Washington, Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
1943. 46 p. Distributed by the U. S. 
Office of Education. Free. (Supply 
limited.) 

A summary of the cooperative effort of the 
American republics since September 1939. 
End papers show a map of the world with 
shipping and airline routes. 

. Uruguay: Vigorous Democ- 
racy. Washington, Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, 1943. 12 p. Distrib- 
uted by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Free. (Supply limited.) 

A brief description of Uruguay with spe- 
cial emphasis on her social legislation and 
education. Text supplemented by maps and 
pictograms. Junior and senior high schools. 

U.S. Office of Defense Transportation. 
Division of Motor Transport. Cooling 
System: Cleaning, Flushing, Rust Pre- 
vention, and Antifreeze. Prepared for 
Office of Defense Transportation by 
Maintenance Methods Coordinating 
Committee of Transportation and Main- 
tenance Activity, Society of Automotive 
Engineers, Inc. Washington, Office of 
Defense Transportation, 1943. 26p. Il- 
lustrated. Free. (Supply limited.) 

Givés operators of vehicles practical sug- 


gestions relating to the care of their cooling 
systems in light of war conditions. 


Pistons to Fit Recon- 
ditioned Cylinders. Prepared for Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation by Main- 
tenance Methods Coordinating Commit- 
tee of Transportation and Maintenance 
Activity, Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, Inc. Washington, Office of De- 
fense Transportation, Division of Motor 
Transport, 1943. 5 p. Free. Supply 
limited. 


Gives specific instructions on the subject. 
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